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SONNET.—EVENING. 


BY CAMILLA TOULMIN, 


1 love to watch the bright Stars, one by one, 

As, rushing through the veil of early night, 

By tiny rents, they struggle into light, 
Breathless and trembling, now their race is done. 
Watch! ye will see each mount its golden throne, 

Pierce, with a stedfast gaze, the ether gray, 

And ye will see outspring each sparkling ray, 
Shining as when the world was young they shone. 
And Earth looks ap with an unwrinkled brow: 

And shall she thus a Hebe-Mother stand 
For countless ages still? J only know 

How much I love to watch the quaint-named band 
With dim imaginings; for they will look 
Upon the wonders of her future’s sealed book. 


THE FLIRT. 
You bid me define what is meant by a flirt ; 
Indeed | assure you I’m not so expert 
As the learned old Doctor, who oddly decided, 
it was a “pert hussey ;” * but the world is divided. 
How describe a young flirt ?—Is’t her manner or mind ? 
If but manner, ’tis nothing to frighten mankind, 
Since that, like a dress, may be put on and off; 
But when ’tis the mind, why, let every one scoff, 
‘Tis a kind of disease, 
And the symptoms are these: 
Much talking, much laughing, much noise, butno mirth ; 
Then a glancing of eyes, which to —_- birth. 
Of such flirting as this oft the climax I dread. 
But the subject grows hateful; no more shall be said. 
Now all ye young maidens be “ merry and wise,” 
And this proverb (though old) you will never despise. 


BELINDA. 





TOM BURKE OF +‘ OURS.” 
Continued from Albion of last week. 
CHAPTER LXX. 

BERLIN AFTER ‘ JENA.” 


Asthe battle of Austerlitz was the death-blow to the empire of Austria, so 
with the defeat at Jena did Prussia fall, and that great kingdom become a prey 
to the conquering Napoleon. Soult, Bernadotte, Augereau, Ney, and Da- 
voust, with the several corps under their command, pursued the routed forces 
with untiring hostility. In vain did the king of Prussia address a supplicating 
letter, asking for a suspension of arms. Napoleon scarcely deigned a reply, 
and ordered the advanced guard to march on Berlin. : ; 

But a year before, and he had issued his royal mandates from the palace of 
Cesars—and he burned now to date his bulletin from the palace of the great 
Frederick: and on the tenth day after the battle of Jena, the troops of Lannes’ 
division bivouacked in the plain around Potsdam. 

[had joined my brigade the day previous, and entered Berlin with them on 
the morning of the 23rd of October. 

The preparations fora triumphal entry were made on the day before—and 
by noon, the troops approached the capital, in all the splendour of full equip- 
ment. First came the grenadiers of Oudinot’s brigade, one of the finest corps 
in the French army--their bright yellow facings and shoulder knots had given 
them the sobriquet of the ‘ Grenadiers jaunes.’ They formed part of Da- 
voust’s force at Auerstadt, and were opposed to the Prussian guard in the 
greatest shock of the entire day. After them came two battalions of the 
Chasseurs a Pied, a splendid body of infantry, the remnant of four thousand, 
who went into battle on the morning of the 15th. Then followed a brigade of 
artillery, each gun-carriage surmounted by a Prussian standard. These 
again were succeeded by the red lancers of Berg—with Murat himself at 
their head— for they were his own regiment, and he felt justly proud of such 
followers. The Grand Duke was in all the splendour of his full dress, and 
wore a Spanish hat, looped up, with an immense brilliant in front, and a 
plume of ostrich feathers floated over his neck and shoulders. ‘Two hundred 
and forty chosen men of the imperial guard marched two and two after these 
each carrying a colour taken from the enemy in battle. Nansouty’s cuiras- 
siers came next—they had suffered severely at Jena, and were obliged to 
muster several of their wounded men, to fill up the gaps in their squadrons. 
‘Then, there were the horse artillery brigade, whose uniforms and equipments, 
notwithstanding every efiort to conceal it, showed the terrible effects of the 
great battle. General D’ Auvergne’s division, with the hussars and the light ca- 
valry attached, followed—these were succeeded by the voltigeurs, and eight bat- 
talions of the imperial guard, whose ranks were closed up with the grenadiers 
a cheval, and more artillery—in all, a force of eighteen omend—the elite of 
the French army. Advancing in orderly time, they came, no sound heard, 
save the dull reverberation of the earth as it trembled beneath the columns, 
when the hoarse challenge to‘ halt,’ was called from rank to rank, as often as 
those in the rear pressed on the leading files—but, as they reached the Bran- 
denburg gate, the band of each regiment burst forth, and the wide Platz re- 
sounded with the clang of martial music. 

In front of the palace stood the Emperor, surrounded by his staff, which 
was joined in succession by each general of brigade, as his corps moved by. 
A simple acknowledgment of the military salute was all Napoleon gave as 
each battalion passed, until the small party of the Imperial Guard appeared 
bearing the captared colours ; then his proud feathers relaxed—his eves flash. 
ed and sparkled, and he lifted his chapeau straight above his head, and re- 
mained uncovered the whole time they were marching past This was the 
moment when enthusiasm could no longer be restrained. and acry of ‘ Vive 
’Emperear!’ burst forth, that, caught up by those behind, rose in ten thou- 
sand ec :0es along the distant suburbs of Berlin. pera 

Scarcely had the Emperor established his head-quarters fat Potsdam, than 
the whole administration of the kingdom was begup to be placed under 
Frene!, rule. Prefects were appointed to different departments of the king- 
dom—a heavy contribution was imposed upon the nation, and all the offices 


of the state were subjected to the control of persons named by the Emperor. 
Amonz these, the first in importance was the post-office ; for while every 
precattion was taken that no interruption should occur in the transmission 
of the mails as usual, a ‘Cabinet iS 


vir’ was established here, as at Paris 
whose function it wasto open the letters of suspected persons, and make copies 
of them—the latter, indeed, were often so skilfully executed as to be forwarded 
‘o the address, while the originals were preserved as ‘ proofs’ against parties 
if it were found necessary to accuse them afterwards. : 
The invasion of private right involved in this breach of trust. gave, as 
might be supposed, the greatest offence throughout the kingdom : but the se- 
verity with which every case of suspicious meaning was followed up and 
punished, converted the feelings ot indignation and anger into those of fear 
and trepidation—for this was ever part of Napoleon’s policy ; the penalty of 








* Vide Dictionary, 














any offence was made to exclude the sense of ridicule its own littleness might 
have created, and men felt indisposed to jest where their mirth might end in 
melancholy. 

The most remarkable case, and that which, more than any other, impressed 
the public mind of the period, was that of the Prince de Hatz(eld, whose let- 
ter tothe King of Prussia was opened at the post office, and made the subject 
of a capital charge against him. Its contents were, as might be imagined 
trom the channel of transmission, not such as could substantiate any treasona- 
ble intention on his part. 

Happily for the fate of the noble prince, as for the fair fame of Napoleon, 
both Duroc and Rapp were ardently attached to him, and at their earnest en- 
treaties his life was spared; but the impression which the circumstances 
made upon the minds of the inhabitants was deep and lasting, and there was 
a day to come when all these insults were to be remembered and avenged. If 
I advert to the occurrence here, it is because 1 have but too good reason to 
bear memory of it, influencing, as itdid, my own future fortunes. 

It chanced that one evening, when sitting in a café with some of my broth- 
er-officers, the subject of the Prince de Hatzfeld’s offence was mooted ; aad 
in the unguarded freedom with which one talks to his comrades, L expressed 
myself delighted at the clemency of the Emperor, and conceived that he could 
have no part in the breach of confidence which led to the accusation, nor 
countenance in any way his prosecution. My companions, who had little 
sympathy for Prussians, and none for aristocracy whatever, took a different 
view of the matter, and scrupled not to regret that the sentence of the court- 
martial had not been executed. The discussion grew warm between us, the 
more, as 1 was alone in my opinion, and assailed by several, who overbore 
me with loud speaking. Once or twice, too, au obscure taunt was thrown 
out against aliens and foreigners, who, it was alleged, never could at heart for- 
give the ascendency of France and Frenchmen. , 

I answered these taunts with hasty temper; and, carried away by a mo- 
mentary excitement, I told them that they it was, not I, who would detract 
from the fair renown of the Emperor. 

‘ The traits you attribute to him,’ said I, ‘are not those of strength, but 
weakness, Is it the conqueror of Egypt, ot Austria, and now of Prussia, who 
need stoop to this? We cannot be judges of his policy, or the great events 
which agitate Europe. We would pronounce most ignorantly on the great- 
ness of his plans regarding the destinies of nations; but on a mere question 
of high and ebaenaite feeling, of manly honesty, why should we not speak ; 
and here I say, this act was never his.’ ’ 

A smile of sardonic meaning was the only reply this speech met with, and 
one by one the officers rose and dropped ofi, leaving me to ponder over the 
discussion, in which I now remembered, I had been betrayed into a warmth 
beyond discretion. 

This took place early in November, and as it was not referredto in any way 
atierwards by my comrades, I soon forgot it. My duties occupied me from 
morning till night ; for General yitempte sy being in attendance on the Em- 
peror, had handed me overjtor the time to the department of the adjutant-gene- 
ral of the army, where my knowledge of German was found useful. 

On the 17th of the month a general order was issued, containing the names 
of the various officers selected for promotion, as well as of those on whom the 


cross of the ‘ Legion’ was to be conferred. Need I say with what a thrill of 


exultation I read my own name among the latter, nor my delight at finding it 
followed by the words—‘ By order of his Majesty the Emperor, for a special 
service onthe 13th October, 1806.’ This was the night before the battle, and 
now I saw that I had not been forgotten, as I feared—here was proof of the 
Emperor’s remembrance of me. Perhaps the delay was intended to test my 
prudence asto secrecy, and perhaps it was deemed fitting that my name should 
not appear except in the general list; in any case, the long-wished reward 
was mine—the provd distinction I had desired for so many a day and night. 

The distribution of the ‘ cordons’ was always made the occasion of a grand 
military spectacle, and the Emperor determined that the present one should 
convey a powerful impression of the effective strength of his army, as well as 
of its perfect equipment; and accordingly orders were despatched to the differ- 
ent generals of division within twelve or fifteen leagues of Berlin, to march 
their corps to the capital. The 28th November was the day fixed for this 
grand display, and all was bustle and preparation for the event. 

On the morning of the 22d, I received an official note from the bureau of 
the adjutant-general, desiring me to wait on him before noon that same day. 
Concluding it reterred to my promised promotion to the ‘ Legion,’ it was with 
somewhat of a fluttered and excited feeling I found myself, atsome few min- 
utes after 11 o’clock, in the ante-chamber, which already was crowded with 
officers, some seeking, some summoned to an interview. 

In the midst of the buzz of conversation, which, despite the reserve of the 
place, still prevailed, 1 heard my name called, and followed an aide-de-camp 
along a passage into a large room, which opened into a smaller apartment, 
where, standing with his back to the fire, 1 perceived Marshal Berthier, his 
only companion being an officer in a staff unifurm, busily engaged writing 
ata table. 

‘You are Captain Burke of the &th Hussars, I believe, sir?’ said the Mar- 
shal, reading slowly trom aslip of paper he held twisted round one finger. 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘By birth an Irishman,’ continued the Marshal—‘ entered at the Polytech- 
nique in August, 1801. Am I correct?’ I bowed. ‘Subsequently accused 
of being concerned in the conspiracy of Georges and Pichegru,’ resumed he, 
as he raised his eyes slightly from the paper, and fixed thein searchingly upon 
me. 

‘Falsely so, sir,’ was my only reply. 

‘You were acquitted—that’s enough: a reprimand for imprudence, and a 
slight punishment of arrest, was all. Since that time, you have conducted 
yourself, as the report of your commanding officer attests, with zeal and 
steadiness,’ 

He paused here, and seemed as if he expected me to say something; but 
as I thought the whole a most strange commencement to the ceremony of in- 
vesting me with a cross of the Legion, I remained silent. 

‘At Paris, when attached tothe c/i/e, you appear to have visited the Duchess 
of Montserrat, and trequented her soirées.’ 

‘Once, sir, but once, I was in the house of the Duchess; my visit could 
searcely have occupied as many minutes as I have spent here this morn- 
ing.’ 

‘ Dined occasionally at the Moisson d’Or,’ continued the marshal, not no- 
ticing in any way my reply. ‘ Well, as I believe you are now aware that 
there are no secrets with his Majesty’s government, perhaps you wil] inform 
me what are your relations with the “hevalier Duchesne ? 

For some minutes previous my mind was dwelling on that personage, and 
| answered in a few words the question, by stating the origin of our acquaint- 
ance and briefly adverting to its course. : 

‘You correspond with the chevalier ? said he, interrupting. 

‘I have never done so, nor is it likely trom the manner in which we parted 
last that I ever shall.’ ; 

‘ This scarcely confirms that impression, sir,’ said the marshal, taking an 
open letter from the table and holding it up before me. ‘ You know his hand- 
writing—is that it?’ 

‘Yes; I have no doubt it is.’ 


‘ Well, sir, that letter belongs to you; you may take and read it. There is 
enough there, sir, to make your conduct the matter of a court martial; but 1] 
am Satisfied thata warming will be sufficient. Let this be such then. Learn, 
sir, that the plottings of a poor and mischievous party harmonize i]! with the 


duties of a brave soldier, and that a captain otf the guards might choose more 
suitable associates than the dupes and double-dealers of the Faubourg St, 
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Germain. There is your brevet to the Legion, signed by the Emperor; I 

shall return it to his Majesty. Mayhap atsome future period your conduct 

may merit differently. 1 need hardly say that a gentleman so very little par- 
ticular in the choice of his friends, would be a most misplaced subject for the 
honour of the * Legion.”’ 

_, He waved his hand in sign for me to withdraw, and overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, I bowed and lefi the room ; nor was it till the door closed behind me 
that I felt how cruelly and unjustly 1 had been treated; then suddenly the 
blood rushed to my face and temples, my head seemec as it it would burst at 
either side, and forgetting every circumstance of place and condition, I seized 
the handle of the door and wrenched it open. 

‘ Marshal,’ said‘1, with the fearlessness of one resolved at any risk to 
vindicate his character, ‘ { know nothing of this letter—I have not read one 
line of it. I have no further intimacy with the writer than an officer has with 
his comrade; but if] am to be the subject of ‘espionage’ to the police—if my 
chance acquaintances in the world areto be matter of charges against my 
fealty and honour—if I who have nothing but my sword and my epan- 
lette——’ 

When I had gone thus far, I saw the marshal’s face turn deathly pale,while 
the officer at the table made a hurried sign to me with his finger to be silent. 
The door closed nearly at the same instant, and I turned my head round, and 
there stood the emperor. The figure is still before me—he was standing still, 
his hands behind his back, aud his low chapeau deeply pressed upon his 
brows. His gray frock was open, and looked as if disordered from 
haste. 

‘ What is this ? said he, in that hissing tone he always assumed when in 
moments of passion—‘ What is this ? Are we in the bureau of a minister, 
or is this the salle de police? Who are you, sir?’ 

It was not until the question had been repeated that I found courage to re- 
ply. But he waited not for my answer, as snatching the open letter from my 
fingers, he resumed— ; 

“[t is not thus, sir, you should come here. Your petition or memorial—— 
Ha! parblew! what is this ?’ 

At the instant his eyes fell upon the writing, and as suddenly his face grew 
almost livid. With the rapidity of lightning he seemed to peruse the lines, 
Then waving his hand, he motioned towards the dvor, and muttered ‘ Wait 
without.’ 

Like one awaking from a dreadful dream, 1 stood, endeavouring to recall 
my faculties, and assure myself how much there might be of reality in my 
wandering fancies, when | perceived that a portion of the letter remained be- 
tween my fingers as the Emperor snatched it from my hand. 

A half-finished sentence was all I could make out; but its tone made me 
tremble for what the rest of the epistle might contain :— 

‘Surpassed themselves, of course, my dear Burke; and so has the Emperor 
too, It remained for the campaign in Prussia to prove that one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand prisoners can be taken from an army numbering one 
hundred and fifty-four thousand men. As to Davoust, who really had all 
the fighting, though he wrote no bulletin, all Paris feels——’ 

Such was the morsel I had saved—such a specimen of the insolence of the 
entire. 

The dreadful fact then broke suddenly upon me, that this letter had been 
written by Duchesne to effect my ruin; and, as 1 stood stupified with terror, 
the door was suddenly opened, and the Emperor passec out. His eyes were 
turned on me ashe went, and I shrank back from their expression of withering 
anger. 

‘Captain Burke!’ said a voice from within the room, for the door continued 





open. 

I entered slowly, but with a firm step. My mind was made up; and, in 
ne force of a resolute determination, I found strength for whatever might 
1appen. 

‘It would appear, sir,’ said the Marshal, addressing me with a stern and 
severe expression of features— It would appear that you permit yourself the 
widest liberty in canvassing the acts of his Majesty, the Emperor; for 1} find 
you here mentioned’—he took a paper from the taple as he spoke—‘as declaim- 
ing, in a public cafe, on the subject of the Prince de Hatzteld, and expressing, 
in no measured terms, your disappro val of his imprisonment.’ 

‘ All that I said upon the subject, sir, so far as 1 can recollect, was in praise 
of the Emperor for clemency so well bestowed.’ 

‘There was no high-flown sentiment on the breach of honourable con- 
pr effected in opening private letters,’ said the Marshal very sarcas- 
tically. 

‘ Yes, sir, 1 do remember expressing myself strongly on that head.’ 

‘] am not surprised, sir,’ interrupted he, ‘at your indignation; your own 
conscience must have prompted you on the occasion. When a gentleman 
has such correspondents as the Chevalier Duchesne, he may well feel ona 
point like this, But enough cfthis. I have his Majesty’s orders regarding 
you, which are as follow J 

‘ Forgive me, I beg you, sir, the liberty of interrupting you for one moment, 
I am an alien, and therefore little versed in the habits and usages of the land 
tor whose services I shed my blood; but I am sure a Marshal of France will 
not refuse a kindness to an Officer of the army, however humble his station. 
I merely ask the answer to one question.’ 

* What is it ?’ said the Marshal quickly. 7 k 

‘Am I, as an officer, at liberty to resign my grade, and to quit the service?” 

‘Yes, parblew! said he reddening— Yes, that you are.’ 

‘ Then. here I do so,’ said I, drawing my sword trom its scabbard. ‘ The 
career I can no longer follow honourably and independently, I shall follow no 
more.’ 

‘ Your corps, sir? said the Marshal. 

‘The 8th Huzzars of the Guard.’ 

‘Take a note of that, Gardanne.’ 

‘I shall spare you all unnecessary delay, in tendering a written resig- 
nation of your rank. I accept it now. You leave Berlin in twenty-four 
hours.’ 

I bowed, and was silent. 

‘Your passport shall be made out from Paris ; you shal! receive it to-mor- 
row morning.’ He motioned with his hand towards the door as he concluded, 
and I left the room. 

With a half-broken heart and faltering step I 1egained my quarters, where 
again my grief burst forth with more violence than at first. Every object 
about recalled to me the career I was leaving tor ever; and wherefever my 
eye rested, some emblem lay, to open fresh stores of sorrow. 

The pistols I carried at Elehingen, a gift trom General D’Auvergne; an 
Austrian sabre I had taken from its owner, still ornamented with a little 
knotot ribbon, Minette had fastened to the hilt, hung above the chimney ; and 
i could searce look on them without tears. On the table still lay open the 
‘ordre du jour,’ which named me to the legion of honour; and now the 
humblest soldier that carried his musket in the ranks was my superior. 
Not all the principle on which [ founded my resolve was proof against this 
first outbarst of my sorrow. . 

While I revolved my present circums‘ances, a single knock came to my 
door. I opened it, and saw a soldier of my own regiment. His dress was 
travel-stained and splashed, and he looked like one off a long journey. He 
knew me at once, and accosted me by name, as he presented a letter from 
General D’ Auvergne. t 

‘You’ve had a smart ride,’ said J, as I surveyed his flushed face and dis- 
ordered uniform, "7 

‘ Yes, captain, trom the ‘ Oder.’ Our division is full twelve leagues from 
this. 1 left on yesterday morning, for the General was particular that we 
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charger should not suffer on the way; as if a beast like that would mind dou- 
ble the distance.’ ; . 

By this time I had opened the letter, which merely contained the following 
few lines :— 

‘My Dear Burxe—Every new arrival here has brought me some fresh in- 
telligence of you, and of your conduct at Jena; nor can I say with what pride 
I have heard that the Emperor has included you among the list of the ‘de- 
corés.’ This is the day | often prophesied for you, and the true and only re- 
futation against the calumnies of the false-hearted and the envious. I send 

ou a Polish charger tor your gala review. Accept him from me, and be- 

ieve that you have nv warmer friend, nor more affectionate, than yours, 
‘D’Acverens, Lieut.-Gen. 

‘Encampment on the Oder, Nov. 24, 1806,’ 

Before 1 had finished reading the letter, my eyes grew so dimmed I could 
scarcely trace the letters, Each word of kindness—every token of raise, 
now cut me tothe heart. I turned away, lest the honest soldier should wit- 
ness my trouble, and as I approached the window, { beheld, in the court-yard 
beneath, the beautiful charger, which, with the full wappings of a hussar sad- 
dle, stood proudly flapping his deep flanks with his long silken tail. With 
what a thrill I surveyed him!—how my heart leaped, as I fancied mysell 
borne along on the full tide of battle, each plunge he gave responsive to the 
stroke of my sword arm! For an instant I forgot all that had happened, and 
gazed on his magnificent crest and splendid shape with an ecstasy of delight. 

‘Ay,’ said ghe dragoon, whose eyes were riveted in the same quarter, 
‘ there’s not a marshal of France so well mounted ; and he knows the trumpet 
calllike the oldest soldier of the troop.’ 

‘You will return to-morrow,’ said I, recovering suddenly, and endeavour- 
ing to appear composed and atease. ‘Well, then, to-night, I shall give you 
an answer for the general. Be here ateight o'clock.’ 

My first care was to write to the general; nor was it till after many efforts 
I succeeded to my satisfaction in conveying, in a few and simple words, the 
reason of that step which must embitter my future life. I explained how 
deeply continued mistrust had wounded me—how my spirit, as a soldier and 
a gentleman, revolted at the ‘ espionage’ es:ablished over my actions—that it 
was in weighing these insults against the wreck of all my hopes, I had chosen 
that path which had neither fame, nor rank, nor honour, but still left me an 
untrammelled spirit, and a mind at peace with itself. 

‘T have now,’ said I, ‘to begin the world anew, without one clue to guide 
me. Every illusion with which I had invested life has leii me—I must 
choose both a career and a country, and bear with me from this nothing but 
the heartfelt gratitude I shall ever retain for one, who befriended me through 
weal and woe, and whose memory I shall bless while I live.’ 

I felt relieved 2nd more at ease when I finished this letter—the endeavour to 
set my conduct ia its true light to another had also its effect upon my own 
convictions. I knew, besides, that I had sacrificed to my determination all my 
worldly prospects, and believed, that where self-interest warred with principle, 
the right course could scarcely be doubtful. 

All this time, not one thought ever occurred to me of how I was to meet 
the future. It was strange, but so perfectly had the present crisis filled my 
mind, there was not room for even a glance at what was to come. 

My passport was made out for Paris, and thither 1 must go. So much was 
decided tor me without intervention on my part; and now it only remained 
for me to dispose of the little trappings of my former estate, and take the 
road. 

The Jews who always accompanied the army offered a speedy resource in 
this emergency. My anxiety to leave Berlin by daybreak, and thus avoid a 
neeting of any acquaintances there, made me accept of the sums they offered. 
To them such negociations were of daily occurrence, and they well knew 
how to profit by them. My whole worldly wealth consisted of two hundred 
Napoleons, and with this small pittance to begin lite, I sat myself down to 
think whither I should turn, or what course adopt. 

The night passed over thus, and when day dawned, I had not closed my 
eyes. About four o’clock, the diligence in which I had secured a place for 
Weimar drew up at my door. 1 hurried down, and mounting to a seat be- 
side the conducteur, I buried my face in the folds of my cloak, nor dared to 
look up until we had passed beyond the precincts of the city, and were travel- 
ling along on that vast plain of sand which surrounds Berlin. 

The conducteur was a Prussian, and divining my military capacity in my 
appearance, he maintained a cold and distant civility—never speaking, ex- 
eept when spoken to, and even then, in as few words as possible. This was 
itself a relief to me—my heart was too full of its own sufferings to find pleas- 
ure in conversation, and 1 dreamed away the hours till nightfall. 

To be Continued, 





MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
Continued from the Albion of last week: 

His wife had closed the door, and thrown herself before it, on the ground, 
upon her knees. She held up her hands to him now, and besought him not 
to be harsh with her, for she had interposed for fear of bloodshed. 

‘So‘ so!’ said Jonas, looking down upon her, as he fetched his breath.— 
‘ These are your friends, are they, when am away? You plot and tamper 
with this sort of people, do you?’ 

‘ No, indeed! I cate no knowledge of these secrets, and no clue to their 
meaning. I have never seen him since I left home but once—but twice—be- 
fore to-day.’ 

‘Oh! sneered Jonas, catching at this correction. ‘ But once, but twice, 
eh? Which do you mean? Twice and once, perhaps. Three times! How 
many more, you lying jade?’ 

As he made an angry motion with his hand, she shrunk down hastily. 
suggestive action! Fall of a cruel truth! ‘ 

‘ How many more times ?’ he repeated. 

‘No more. The other morning, and to-day, and once besides.’ 

He was about to retort upon her, when the clock struck. He started, stop- 
ped, and listened: appearing to revert to some engagement, or to some other 
subject, a secret within his"own breasi, recalled to him by this record of the 
progress of the hours. ‘ 

‘Don’t lie there. Get up!’ 

Having helped her to rise, or rather hauled her up by the arm, he went on 
to say: 

* Listen to me, young lady; and don’t whine when you have no occasion, 
or I may make some for you. IfI find him in my house again, or find that 
you have seen him in anybody else’s house, you'll repent it. If you are not 
deaf and dumb to everything that concerns me, unless you have my leave to 
hear and speak, you'll repent it. If you don’t obey exactly what I order, you’: 
repent it. Now, attend. What's the time? 

‘ [t struck eight a minute ago.’ 

He looked towards her intently ; and said, with a laboured"distinctness, as 
if he had got the words off by heart : : 

‘ nave been travelling day and night, and am tired. I have lost some mo- 
ney, and that don’t improve me. Put my supper in the little off-room below, 
and have the truckle-bed made. I shall sleep there to-night, and maybe to- 
morrow night; and if I can sleep all day to-morrow, so much the betier, for 
I’ve got trouble to sleep off, if I can. Keep the house quiet, and don’t call me. 
Mind! don’tcallme. Don’t let anybody call me. Let me lie there.’ 

She said it should be done. Was that all? 

‘What! you must be prying and questioning ?’ he angrily retorted. ‘ What 
more do you want to know ?” 

‘1 want to know nothing, Jonas, but what you tell me. All hope of confi- 
dence between us, has long deserted me.’ 

‘ Ecod, I should hope so!’ he muttered. 

‘But if you will tell me what you wish, I will be obedient, and will try to 
please you. I make no merit of that, for I have no friend in my father or my 
Sister, but am quite alone. [am very humble and submissive. You told me 
you would break my spirit, and you have done so. Do not break my heart 

WO . 

She ventured, as she said these words, to lay her hand upon his shoulder. 
He suifered itto rest there, in his exultation ; and the whole mean, abject, 
sordid, pitiful soul of the man looked at her, for the moment, through his 
wicked eyes. : : ’ 

For the moment only: 

er 
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for, with the same hurried return to something 
, in a surly tone, show her obedience by executing 
ay. ‘When she had withdrawn, he paced up and 


within himself, he bade 

his commands without del 
down the room several time 
it held et ; Which it did not, being empty. When he was tired of this, 
he threw himself into a chair, and thoughtfully turned up the sleeve of his 


right arm, as if he were rather musing about its strength than examining it; 
but even then ke kept the hand clenched. j 


He was brooding in this chair, with his eyes cast down upon the ground, 
when Mrs. Gamp came in to tell him that the little room was ready. Not 
being quite sure of her reception after interfering in the quarrel, Mrs, Gamp, 
ae 8 Pe Chafiey. and propitiating her patron, affected a deep solici- 

‘ How is he now, sir ?’ she said. 

‘Who ? cried Jonas, raising his head, and staring at he: 

‘To be suret:returned the matron, with a smile and a curtsey. ‘ What 
am I thinkingwot!» You wasn't here, sir, when he was took so strange. I 
never see a poor dear creetur took so stranze in all my life ‘ene t ‘a 1 a- 
tient much about the same age, as I once nussed, which his calling oe 
the custom-’us, and his name was Mrs. Harris's ‘own father. as pleasant 


$s; but always with his right hand clenched, as if 





frighttul.’ 

m Chuffey, eh?’ said Jonas, carelessly, seeing that she went up to the old 
clerk, and looked at him. ‘Ha!’ 
‘ The creetur’s head’s so hot,’ said Mrs. Gamp, ‘ that you might eat a flat- 
iron at it. And no wonder, [ am sure, considerin’ the things he said!’ 
‘Said!’ cried Jonas. ‘What did he say? 
Mrs. Gamp laid her hand upon her heart, to put some check upon its pal- 
pitations, and turning up her eyes, replied in a faint voice. 
‘The awtullest things, Mr. Chuzzlewit, asever I heerd! Which Mrs. 
Harris’s father never spoke a word when took so, some does and some don’t, 
except sayin’ when he come round, ‘ Where is SaireyGamp? Butraly, sir, 
when Mr. Chuffey comes to ask who’s lyin’ dead upstairs, and ? 
‘Who’s lying dead up-stairs !’ repeated Jonas, standing aghast. 
Mrs. Gamp nodded, made as if she was swallowing, and went on. 
‘Who's lying dead up stairs; sech was his Bible language ; and where 
was Mr. Chuzziewit as had the only son; and when he goes up-stairs a look- 
ing in the beds and wandering about the rooms, and comes down again a 
whisperin’ softly to his-self about foul play and that; it give me sich a turn, 
{ don’t deny it, Mr. Chuzzlewit, that I never could have kep myself up but 
for a little drain 0’ spirits, which I seldom touches, but could always wish to 
know where to find, if so dispoged, never knowin’ wot may happen next, the 
world bein’ so uncertain,’ 
‘Why the old fool’s mad !’ cried Jonas, much disturted. 
‘ That’s my opinion, sir,’ said Mrs. Gamp,‘and I will not deceive yon. 
I believe as Mr. Chutfiey, sir, rekwires attention (if | may make so bold), and 
should not have his liberty to wex and worrit your sweet lady as he does.’ 

‘ Why whominds what he says ?’ retorted Jonas. 
‘Still he is worritin’ sir,’ said Mrs. Gamp. ‘ No one don’t mind him; but 
he is a ill conwenience.’ 
* Ecod you're right,’ said Jonas, looking doubtfully at the subject of thiscen- 
versation. ‘ I have a mind to shut him up.’ 
Mrs. Gamp rubbed her hands, and smiled, and shook her head, and sniffed 
expressively, as scerting a job. 

* Could you—take care of such an idiot, now, in some spare room up stairs 7” 
asked Jonas, > 
‘Me and a friend of mine, one off, one on, could do it, Mr. Chuzzlewit,’ 
replied the nurse ; ‘ our charges not bein’ high, but wishin’ they was lower, 
and allowance ,made considerin’ not strangers. Me and Betsey Prig, sir, 
would uncertake Mr. Chuffey, reasonable,’ said Mrs. Gamp, looking at him 
with her head oneside, as if he had been a piece of goods, for which she 
was driving a bargain; ‘and give every satigefaction. Betsey Prig has 
nussed a many lunacies, and well she knows their ways, which puttin’ ’em 
right close afore the fire, when fractious, is the certainest and most compog- 





ing. 

While Mrs. Gamp discoursed to this effect, Jonas was walking up and 
down the room again glancing covertly at the old clerk, ashe did so. He 
nowmade a stop and said: 

‘ | mustlook after him I suppose, or I may have him doing some mischief. 
What say you ? 

‘ Nothin’ more likely !’ 
ged, I do assure yon, sir.’ 
‘ Well, look atier him for the present, and—let me see—three days from this 
time let the other woman come here, and we'll see if wefcan make a bargain 
of it. About nine or ten o’clock at night, say. Keep your eye upon him in 
the meanwhile, and don’t talk aboutit. He’sas mad asa March hare!’ 

* Madder !’ criedjMrs. Gamp. A deal madder !’ 

M pe to him, then; take care that he does no harm ; and recollect what I 
told you. 

Leaving Mrs. Gamp in the act of repeating all she had been told, and of pro- 
ducing in support of her memory and trustworthiness, many commendations 
selected from among the most remarkable opinions of the celebrated Mrs. 
Harris, he descended to the little room prepared for him, and pullin g off his 
coat and his boots, put them outside of the door before he locked it. In lock- 
ing it, he was careful so to adjust the key, as to baffle any curious person 
who might try to peep in through the keyhole ; and when he had taken these 
precautions, he sat down to his supper. 

* Mr. Chuff,’ he muttered, ‘ i'll be prettyeasy to be even with you. It’s of 
no use of doing things by halves, and as long as I stop here, lil take good 
care of you. WhenIam off you may say what you please. Butits a d—d 
strange thing,’ he added, pushing away his untouched plate, and striding 
wnoodily te and tro, ‘that his drivellings should have taken this turn just now. 

Atter pacing the little room from end to end several times, he sat down in 
another chair. 

‘[ say just now, but for anything I know, he may have been carrying on 
the same game allalong. Olddog! He shall be gagged !’ 

He paced the room again in the same restless and unsteady way; and 
then sat down upon the bedstead, leaning his chin upon his hand, and look- 
ingatthetable. When he had looked at it tora long time, he remembered his 
supper; and resuming the chair he had first occupied, began to eat with great 
rapacity; not like a hungry man, but asif he wasdetermined to doit. He 
drank too, roundly ; sometimes stopping in the middle of a draught to walk 
again, and dart back”to the table and fall to, in a ravenous hurry, as before. 

It was now growing dark, As the gloom of evening, deepening into night, 
came on, another dark shade emerging from within him seem to overspread 
his face, and slowly changeit. Slowly, slowly; darker and darker ; more 
haggard, creeping ever him by little and little ; until it was black night with- 
in him and without. 

The room in which he had shut himself up, was on the ground-floor, at the 
back ofthe house. It was lighted by a dirty sky-light, and had a door in the 
wall, opening into a narrow covered passage or blind-alley, very little fre- 
quented after five or six o’clock in the evening, and not in much use as a 
thoroughiare at any hour. But it had an outlet in a neighbouring street. 

The ground on which this chamber stood, had at one time, not within his 
recollection, been ayard; and had been converted to its present purpose, for 
use as an office. »But the occasion for it, died with the man who built it; 
an” saving that it had sometimes served as an apology for a spare bed-room, 
and that the old clerk had once held it (but that was years ago) as his recog- 
nised apartment; it had been little troubled by Anthony Chuzzlewit and Son. 

It was atblotched, stained, mouldering room, like a vault; and there were 
water-pipes running through it, which at unexpected times in the night, 
when other things were quiet, clicked and gurgled suddenly, asif they were 
choking. 

The door inthe Court had not been opened for a long, long time ; but the 
key had always hung in one place, and there it hungnow. He was prepared 
tor its being rusty; for he had a little bottle of oil in his pocket and the fea- 
ther of a pen, with which he lubricated the key, and the lock too, carefully. — 
All this while he had been without his coat, and had nothing on his feet wut 
his stockings. He now got softly into bed, in the same state, and tossed from 
side to side totumble it. Inhis restless condition, that was easily done, 
When he arose, he took from his portmanteau, which he had caused to be 
carried into that place when he came home, a pair of clumsy shoes, and put 
them on his feet; also a pair of leather leggings such as countrymen are used 
to wear, with straps to fasten them tothe waistband; in which he dressed 
himself at leisure. Lastly, he took out acommon frock of coarse dark jean; 
which he drew over his own understanding ; and a telt hat—he had purposely 
left hisown upstairs. He then sat down by the door with the key in his hand : 
waiting. 

He had no light; the time was dreary, long, and awful. The ringers were 
practising in a neighbouring church, and the clashing of the bells was almost 
maddening. Curse the clamouring bells, they seemed to know that he was 
listening at the door, and to proclaim it ina crowd of voices to all the town. 
Would they never be still ? 

They ceased at last ; and then the silence was so new and terrible that it 
seemed the prelude to some dreadful noise. footsteps in the court! Two 
men. He fell back from the door on tiptoe, as if they could have seen him 
through its wooden panels. 

They passed on, talking (he could make out) about a skeleton which had 
been dug up yesterday, in some work of excavation near at hand, and was 
supposed to be that of a murdered man. ‘So murderis not always found 
out, you see,” they said to one another as they turned the corner, 

Hush! 

He put the key into the lock, and turned it, The door resisted for a while, 
but soon came stiffly open; mingling with the sense of fever in his mouth, a 
taste of rust, and dust, and earth, and rotting wood. He looked out; passed 
out; locked it after him. 

All was clear and quiet, as he fled away. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
CONCLUSION OF THE ENTERPRISE OF MR. JONAS AND HIS FRIEND. 

Dip no men passing through the dim streets shrink without knowing why, 
when he came stealing up behind them? As he glided on, had no child in its 
sleep an indistinct parception of a guilty shadow falling on its bed, that 
troubled its innocent rest’? Did no dog howl, and strive to break its rattling 
chain, that it might tear him; no burrowing rat, scenting the work he had in 
his hand, essay to gnaw a passage after him, that it might hold a greedy 
revel at the feast of his providing? When he looked back, across his shoul- 
der, was it to see it his quick footsteps still fell dry upon the dusty pavement, 
or were already moist and clogged with the red fire that stained the naked feet 
of Cain! 

He shaped his course for the main western road, and soon reached it; rid- 


Mrs. Gamp replied. ‘ As well I have experien- 





a singer, Mr. Chuzzlewit, as ever you heerd, with a voice like a Jew’s- 





ing a part of the way, then alighting and walking on again, He travelled 
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ext in the bass notes, that it took six men to hold at sech times, toaming 


for a considerable distance upon the rout of a stage-coach, which came u 
while he, wasa-foot ; and when it turned out of his road, bribed the driver of 
a return post-chaise to take him on with him; and then made across the coun- 
try atarun, and saved a mile or two before he struck again into the road, 
At last, as his plan was, he came up with a certain lumbering, slow, night- 
coach, which stopped wherever itcould, and was stopping then at a public- 
house, while the guard and coachman ate and drank within, 

He bargained tor a seat outside this coach, and took it. And he quitied it 
no more until it was within a few miles of its destination, but occupied the 
same place all night. 

Allnight! It is a common fancy that nature seems to sleep by night. It 
is a talse fancy as who should know better than he 2 . 

The fishes slumbered in the cold, brighi, glistening streams and rivers, per- 
haps; and the birds roosted on the branches of the trees ; and in their stalls 
and pastures beasts were quiet; and human creatures slept. But what of 
that, when the solemn night was watching, when it never winked, when its 
darkness watched no less than its light! The stately trees, the moon and 
shining stars, the softly stirring-wird, the over-shadowed lane, the broad, bright 
country-side, they all kept watch. There was not a blade of growing-grass 
or corn, but watched; and the quieter it was, the more intent and fixed its 
watch upon him seemed to be, 

And yet heslept. Riding on among those sentinels of God he slept, and 
did not change the purpose of his journey. It he forgot it in his troubled 
dreams, it came up steadily, and woke him. But it never woke him to re. 
morse, or to abandonment of his design. , 

He dreamed at one time that he was lying calmly in his bed, thinking ot a 
moonlight night and the noise of wheels, when the old clerk put his head in 
at the door, and beckoned him. At this signal he rose immediately : being 
already dressed, in clothes he actually wore at that time: and accompanied 
him into a strange,city, where the names of the streets were writien on 
the walls in characters quite newto him; which gave him no surprise or un- 
easiness, for he remembered in his dream to have been there before. Al- 
though these streets were very precipitous, insomuch that to get from one to 
the other, it was necessary to descend great heights by ladders that were too 
short, and ropes that moved deep bells, and swung and swayed as they were 
clung to, the danger gave him little emotion beyond the first thrill of terror; 
his anxieties being concentrated upon his dress, which was unfitted for a tes- 
tival that was about to be held there, and in which he had come to take a 
part. Already great crowds began to fill the streets, and in one direction my - 
riads of people came rushing down anj interminable perspective, strewing 
flowers and making way for others on white horses, when a terrible figure 
started out frpmthe throng and cried out that it was the Last Day for all 
the world. The cry being spread, there was a wild hurrying on to Judgment; 
and the press became so great that he and his companion (who was constant- 
ly changing, and was never the same man two minutes together, though he 
neversaW one man come or another go), stood aside in a porch, tearfully sur- 
veying the multitude ; in which there were many faces that he knew, and 
many that he did not know, but dreamed he did; when all at once a strug- 
gling head rose above the rest—livid and deadly, but the same-as he had 
known it—and denounced him as having appointed that direful day to hap- 
pen. They closed together. As he strove to free the hand in which he heid 
a club, and striking the blow he had so often thought of, he started to the 
knowledge of his waking purpose and the rising of the sun, 

The sun was welcome tohinn. There were life, and motion, and a world 
astir, to divide the attention of Day. it was the eye of Night: of waketul, 
watchtul, silent, and attentive Night, with so much leisure for the observation 
of his wicked thoughts: that he dreaded most. There isno glare in the night. 
Even Glory shows to small advantage in the night, upon a crowded baitle- 
field. How then shows Glory’s blood-relation, bastard Murder ! 

Av! He made no compromise, and held no secret with himself now.— 
Murder! He had come to do it. 

‘Let me go down here,’ he said. 

‘Short of the town, eh ?’ observed the coachman. 

‘I may get down where I please, I suppose.’ 

‘You got up to please yoursel!, and may get down to please yourself. It 
won't break our hearts to lose you, and it wouldn’t broken ’em it we'd never 
found you. Bea little quicker. ‘That’s all.’ 

The guard had alighted, and was waiting in the road to take his money.— 
In the jealousy and distrust of what he contemplated, he thought this man 
looked at him with more than common curiosity. 

‘What are you staring at ?’ said Jonas. 

‘Not a handsome man,’ returned the guard. 
told, 171 tell you a bit of it. 
for you.’ 











‘If you want your 
You won’t be drowned. 


lortune 
That’s a consolation 


Before he could retort, or turn away, the coachman put an end to the dia- 
logue by giving him a cut with his whip, and bidding him get out fur a surly 
dog. The guard jumped up to his seat at the same moment, and they drove 
off, laughing; leaving him te stand in the road, and shake his fist at them.— 
He was not displeased though, on second thoughts, to have been taken for an 
ill-conditioned common country tellow; but rather congratulated himself upon 
it as a proof that he was well disguised. 

Wandering into a copse by tne road-side—but not in that place: two or 
three miles ofi—he tore out trom the tence a thick, hard, knotted stake; and 


the bark, and fashioning its jagged head, with his knife. 

The day passed on. Noon, afternoon, evening. Sunset. 

At that serene and peaceful time two men, riding in a gig, came out of the 
city by a road not much frequented. It was the day on which Mr. Pecksniff 
had agreed to dine with Montague. He had kept his appointment, and was 
now going home. His host was riding with him for a short distance; mean- 
ing to return by a pleasant track, which Mr. Pecksniff had agreed to show 
him, through some fields. Jonas knew their plans. He had hung about the 
Inn-yard while they were at dinner, and had heard their orders given. 

They were loud and merry in their conversation, and might have been 
heard at some distance; far above the sound of their carriage wheels or 
horse’s hoofs. They came cn noisily, to where a stile and footpath indicated 
their point of separation. Here they stopped 

‘It’s too soon. Mueh too soon,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘But this is the place, 
my dear sir. Keep the path, and go straight through the little wood you'll 
come to, The path is narrower there, but you can’t miss it. When shall | 
see you again? Soon I hope?) 

‘] hope so,’ replied Montague. 

‘ Good-night !’ 

‘Good-night. And a pleasant ride!’ 

So long as Mr. Pecksnitf was in sight, and turned his head, at intervals to 
salute him, Montague stood in the road smiling, and waving his hand. But 
when his new partner had disappeared, and this show was no longer necessa- 
ry, he sat down on the stile with looks so altered, that he might have grown 
ten years old in the meantime. 

e was flushed with wine, but not gay. His scheme had succeeded, but 
he showed notriumph. The effort of sustaining his difficult part before his 
late companion, bad fatigued him, perhaps, or it may be, that the evening 
whispered to his conscience, or it may be (as it Aas been) that a shadowy veii 
was dropping around him, closing out all thoughts but the presentiment and 
vague foreknowledge of impending doom. 

If there be fluids, as we know there are, which, conscious of a coming 
wind, or rain, or frost, will shrink and strive to hide themselves in their glass 
arteries ; may not that subtle liquor of the blood perceive by properties with- 
in itself, that hands are raised to waste and spill it; and in the veins of men 
run cold and dull as his did, in that hour! 

So cold, although the air was warm: so dull, although the sky was bright: 
that’ he rose up shivering from his seat, and hastily resumed his walk. He 
checked himself as hastily : undecided whether to pursve the footpath which 
was lonely and retired, or to go back by the road. 

He took the footpath. 

The glory of the departing sun was on his face. The music of the birds 
was in his ears. Sweet wild flowers bloomed about him. Thatched roots ot 
poor men’s homes were in the distance ; and an old grey spire surmounted by 
a cross, rose up between him and the coming night. 

He had never read the lesson which these things conveyed; he had ever 
mocked and turned away from it; but before going down into a hullow place, 
he looked round once upon the evening prospect sorrowfully. Then he went 
down, down, down, into the dell. 

It brought him to the wood ; a close,thick, shadowy wood, through which 
the path went winding on, dwindling away into a slender sheep-track. He 
paused before entering; for the stillness of this spot almost daunted him. 

The last rays of the sun were shining in, aslant, making a path of golden 
light along the stems and branches in its range, which even as he looked be- 
gan to die away; yielding gently to the twilight that came creeping on. It 
was so very quiet that the soft and stealthy moss about the tranks of some 
old trees, seemed to have grown out of the silence, and to be its proper off- 
spring. Those other trees which were subdued by blasts of wind in winte 
time, had not quite tumbled down, but being caught by others, lay all bare 
and scathed across their leafy arms, as it unwilling to disturb the general re- 
pose by the crash of their fall. Vistas of silence opened everywhere, into the 


heart avd innermost recesses of the wood; beginning with the likeness of an 
aisle,a cloister, or a ruin open to the sky; then tangling off into a deep green 
rustling mystery, through which gnarled trunks, atid twisted boughs, and ivy 
covered stems, and trembling leaves, and bark-stripped bodies of old trees 
stretched out at length, were faintly seen in beautiful confusion. 

As the sunlight died away, and evening tell upon the wood, he entered it. 
Moving here and there a bramble or a drooping bough which stretched across 











sitting down beneath a hay-rick, spent some time in shaping it, in peeling off 
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his path, he slowly disappeared. At intervals a narrow opening showed him 
passing on, or the sharp cracking of some tenden branch denoted where he 
went; then he was seen or heard no more. 

Never more beheld by mortal eye or heard by mortal ear ; one man excepted. 
That man, parting the leaves and branches on the other side, near where the 
path emerged again, came leaping out soon afterwards. : 

a had he left within the wood, that he sprang out of it, as if it were a 
hell ! 


The body of a murdered man. In one thick solitary spot, it lay among the | 


last year’s leaves of oak and beech, just as it had fallen headlong down. Sop- 
ping and soaking in among the leaves that formed its pillow: oozing down 
ito the boggy ground, as if to cover itself from human sight ; forcing its way 
between and through the curling leaves, as if those senseless things rejected 
and forswore it, and were coiled up in abhorrence; went a dark, dark stain 
that dyed and scented the whole summer night trom earth to heaven. 

The doer of this deed came leaping from the wood so fiercely, that he cast 


and fell with violenee upon the grass. But he quickly gained his feet again, 
and keeping underneath a hedge with his bodygbent, went running on towards 
the road. ‘The road once reached, he fell into a rapid walk, and set ont towards 
London. 

And he was not sorry for what he had done. He was frightened when he 
thought of it—when did he not think of it!—but he was not sorry. He had 
had a terror and dread of the wood when he was in it; but being out of it, 
and having committed the crime, his tears were now diverted, strangely, to 
the dark room he had left shut upat home. He had a greater horror, infinite- 
ly greater, of that room than of the wood. Now that he was on his return to 
it, it seemed beyond comparison more dismal and more dreadful than the 
wood. His hideous secret was shut up in the room, and all its terrors were 
there; to his thinking it was not in the wood at all. 

He walked on for ten miles; and then stopped at an alehouse for a coach, 
which he knew would pass through, on its way to London, before Jong; and 
which he also knew was not the coach he had travelled down by, for it came 
from another place. He sat down outside the door here, on a bench, beside a 
man who was smoking his pipe. Having called for some beer, and drank 
himself, he offered it to this companion, who thanked him, and took a draught 
He could not help thinking that, if the man had known all, he might scarcely 
have relished drinking out of the same cup with him. 

‘ A fine night, master!’ said this person. ‘ Anda rare sunset,’ 

‘I didn’tsee it,’ was his hasty answer. 

‘ Didn’! see it?’ returned the man. 

‘ How the devil could I see it, it I was asieep ?’ 

‘Asleep! Ay, ay.’ The man appeared surprised by this unexpected irri- 
tability, and saying no more, smoked his pipe in silence. They had not sat 
very long, when there was a knocking within. 

‘What's that?’ cried Jonas. 

‘Can't say, I’m sure,’ replied the man. 

He made no further inquiry, for the last question had escaped him, in spite 
of himself. But he was thinking at the moment, of the closed-up room; of 
the possibility of their knocking at the door on special occasion; of their being 
alarmed on receiving no answer; of their bursting it open ; of their finding 
the room empty; of their fastening the door into the court, and rendering it 
impossible tor him to get into the house without showing himase)f in the garb 
he wore; which wouldlead to rumour, rumour to detection, detection to death, 
At that instant, as if by some design and order of circumstances, the knocking 
had come. , 

It still continued; like a warning echo ot the dread reality he had conjured 
up. As he could not sitand hear it, he paid for his beer and walked on again. 
And having slunk about, in places unknown to him, and being out at night 
in a lonely road, in an unusual dress, and in that wandering and unsettled 
frame of mind, he stopped more than once to look about him, hoping he might 
be in a dream. 

Still he was not sorry. No. He had hated the man too much, and had 
been bent too desperately and too long, on setting himself free. If the thing 
could have come over again, he would have done it again. His malignant 
and revengeful passions were not so easily laid. ‘There was no more peni- 
one of remorse within him now, than there had been while the deed was 

rewing. 

Dread and fear were upon him. To an extent he had never counted on, 
and could not manage in the least degree. He was so horribly afraid of that 
infernal room at home. This made him, in a gloomy, murderous way, not 
only fearful for himself but of himself; for being, as it were, a part of the 
room, a something supposed to be there, yet missing from it; he invested him- 
self with its mysterious terrors; and when he pictured to his mind the ugly 
chamber, false and quiet, through the dark hours of two nights; and the 
tumbled bed, ana he not in it, though believed to be ; he became in a manner 
h ; $ own ghost and phantom, and was at once the haunting spirit and the haunt- 
ed man. 

When the coach came up, which it soon did, he got a place outside, and 
was carried briskly onward towards home. Now, in taking his seat among, 
the people behind, who were chiefly country people, he conceived a fear that 
they knew of the murder, and would tell him that the body had been found; 
which, considering the time and place of the commission of the crime, were 
events almost impossible to have happened yet, as he very well knew. But, 
although he did know it, and had therefore no reason to regard their ignorance 
as anything but the natural sequence to the facts, still this very ignorance of 
theirs encouraged him; so far encouraged him, that he began to believe the 
body never would be found, and began to speculate on that probability. Set- 
ting off from this point; and measuring time by the rapid hurry of his guilty 
thoughts, and what had gone before the bloodshed, and the troops ot incohe- 
rent and disordered images, of which he was the constant prey ; he came by 
daylight to regard the murder as an old murder, and to think himself compar- 
atively safe, because it had not been discovered yet. Yet! When the sun 
which looked into the wood, and gilded with its rising light adead man’s face, 
had seen that man alive, and sought to win him to cne thought of Heaven, 
on its going down last night ! 

But here were London streets again. Hush! 

It was but five o’clock. He had time enough to reach his own house un- 
observed, and before there were many people in the streets; if nothing had 
happened so far, tending to his discovery. He slipped down from the coach 
without troubling the driver to stop his horses: and hurrying across the road, 
and in and out of every by-way that lay near his course, at length approach- 
ed his own dwelling. He used additional caution in his immediate neigh- 


bourhood, halting first to look all down the street betore him; then gliding: 


swiftly through that one, and stopping to survey the next; and so on. 

The passage-way was empty when his murderer’s face looked into it. 
He stole on to the door on tiptoe, as if he dreaded to disturb his own imagin- 
ary rest. 

He listened. Nota sound! As he turned the key with a tremblinghand, 
— the door softly open with his knee, a monstrous tear beset his 
mind. 

What if the murdered man were there before him! 

He cast a tearful glance all round. But there was nothing there. 

He went in, locked the docr, drew the key through and through the dust, 
and damp in the fire-place to sully it again, and hung it upasofold. He 
took off his disguise, tied it upin a bundle ready tor carrying away and sink- 
ing in the river before night, and locked it up in a cup-board. These precau- 
tions taken, he undressed, and went to bed. 

The raging thirst, the fire that burnt within him, as he lay beneath the 
clothes; the augmented horror of the room, when they shut it out from his 
view; the agony of listening, in which he paid enforced regard to every sound, 
and thought the most unlikely one the prelude to that knocking which should 
oring the news; the starts with which he left his couch, and looking in the 
glass, imagined that his deed was broadly written in his face; and lyingdown 
and burying himself once more beneath the blankets, heard his own heart 
beating Murder, Murder, Murder, in the bed. What words can paint tre- 
mendous truths like these ! 

The morning advanced. There were footsteps in the house. He heard 
the blinds drawn up, and shutters opened ; and now and then a stealthy tread 
outside his own door. He tried to call out more than onee. but his mouth was 
dry as if filled with burning sand. At last he sat up in his bed, and cried 

‘Who's there ? ; 

It was his wile. 

He asked her what it was o’clock 2. Nine. 

* Dii—did no one knock at my door, yesterday 0° he faltered. ‘ Something 
disturbel me; but unless you had knocked the dvor down, you would have 
got no notice from me.’ . 

‘No one,’ she replied. That was well. He had waited, almost breathless, 
for her answer. It was a relief to him, if anything could be. 

‘M-. Nadgett wanted to see you,’ she said, ‘ but I told him you were tired, 


and ha’ requested not to be distarbed. He said it was of little consequence 
and went away. As} was opening my window, to let in the cool air, 1 saw 
him passing through the street this morning, very early; but he hasn’t been 
again. 5 j 


Passing through the street that morning. Very early! Jonas trembled at 
the thought of having had a narrow chance of seeing him himself: even him, 
who had no object but to avoid people, and sneak on unobserved, and keep his 
own secrets: and who saw nothing. 

He called to her to get his breakfast ready, and prepared to go up stairs; 
attiring himself in the clothes he had taken off when he came into that room, 
which had been ever since outside the door. In his secret dread of meeting 
the household for the first time, after what he had Jone, he lingered at the 
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door on slight pretexts, that 7 might see him without looking in his face ; 
and left it ajar while he dressed; and called out to have the windows opened, 
and the pavement watered, that they might become accustomed to his voice. 
Even when he had put off the time, by one means or other, so thathe had 
seen or spoken to them all, he could not muster courage for a long while to go 
in among them, but stood at his own door listening to the murmur of their 
distant conversation, 

He could not stop there for ever, and sojoined them, His last glance at 
the glass had seen a tell-tale face, but that might have been because of his 
anxious looking in it. He dared not look at them to see if they observed him, 
but he thought them very silent. 

And whatsoever guard he kept upon himself, he could not help listening, 
and showing that he listened. Whether he attended to their talk, or tried to 
think of other things, or talked himself, or held his peace, or resolutely count- 
ed the dull tickings of a hoarse old clock at his back, he always lapsed, as if 


iy, i | a spell were on him, into eager listening: for he knew it must come, and his 
into the air a shower of fragments of young boughs, torn away in his passage, 


present punishment, and torture, and distraction, was, to listen for its 
coming. 
Hush! To be cont nued. 


THE WAR WITH CHINA. 
SERVICES OF THE NEMESIS STEAMER FROM 1840 To 1843+, 

The war with China had a very questionable beginning, a somewhat in- 
glorious career, and a most important termination: it commenced in forcing 
a contraband trade, was continued by a series of laurel-less triumphs over a 
weak and vain-glorious enemy, and was concluded by a treaty which places 
a vast and hitherto exclusive empire within the pale of civilization. The 
story is repleie with interest, and we are happy to find its cause, conduct, 
and consequences, very ably depicted in the volumes before us. The work 
may be said to be of two-fold interest: on the one hand we have a detailed 
account of the services of the Nemesis, a fine iron steamer, ycleped Devil-ship 
by the Chinese—and on the other, an excellent historical view of the whole 
transaction. 

Nurtured inthe halcyon days ot the East India Company’s grand monopoly, 
we had long foreboded evil results from the uprooting of the established systein, 
before sufficient precautions had been learnt to prevent the burning of our own 
fingers. Where the articles of commerce are of great intrinsic value, trade 
stalks like a giant, but a giant without armour, not invulnerable. Nay, we 
may carry the allegory still farther, and imagine the countless poisouous rep- 
tiles of the east, stinging the said giant to death, instead of courting his pro- 
tection against theirenemies. A considerable personal intercourse with both 
India and China, made us apprehensive that mischief would ensue on trade 
being thrown open, and we deplored the ill-judged liberality of the cosmopo- 
lites. With these feelings, we eagerly seized on the announced detailed state- 
ment of the misunderstandings, by us rather deemed unfortunate misconcep- 
tions and mismanagements with the Celestial Empire; and the present book 
being to the purpose, we shall carefully examine the tangled thread as ex- 
hibited by Mr. Bernard, who had good opportunities of observing every 
twist and turn on the spot. We must, therefore, for the present, skip the 
voyage out, as being rather anautical subject, and adhere more to the politics 
of the warfare. 

The Chinese have their faults, as well as other nations, but since jealousy 
and conceit are their special characteristics, and it yet suited our convenience 
to trade with them; restricting that branch of commerce to a limited set of 
respectable and responsible people, such as constitute the East India Com- 
pany, was just about the only way in which we could expect to carry on, 
with such a cunning, unprincipled set as we had to deal with inChina. To 
render commerce permanent, there must be honourable principle on one side 
orthe other, and as the Chinese attempts at chicanery had become proverbial, 
it was evident that the continuance of our trade with them was wholly owing 
to the elevated and steady good character of agents deputed by the appropri- 
ately styled Honowrable East India Company. We do not say this on mere 
hearsay, nor from any interested partiality ; tor we visited Macao in the days 
of its prosperity, we investigated the establishments, admired their good 
adaptation, and yet were not blinded by any participation in the benefits re- 
sulting therefrom. 

The continued insults shown by the Chinese to the late Lord Napier, might 
have sufficed to evince that there was a determined opposition on the part 
of the Government, which required active measures either to oppose or to 
appease—strong warlike dispositions against them it we determined on op- 
posing a Sovereign’s regulations in his own kingdom—or stringent measures 
on our own traders, if we meant to appease the Celestial Empire. But, as 
Mr. Bernard very ably shows, we wavered between the two lines of conduct, 
like the ass between the two bundles of hay. Capt. Elliot also felt his hands 
fettered, and the key moreover in England; his powerless struggle over, the 
British flag was struck at our factories at Canton. But our opponents look- 
ed upon this rather as a triumph, because their object being the prevention 
of the introduction of opium, the repelling us to a greater distance was 
favourable to their said object. 

Hence follow two questions—Was it compatible with the honour of the 
British Government to force a smuggling trade, and even if we could be 
brought to consent to this tarnish on our escutcheon, was it so eminently 
profitable to us as a nation, that Britain should persist in supplying this 
slow poison to the infatuated victims of the grasping avarice of a mere 
handful of unprincipled Englishmen? Would our coast-guard men scruple 
to deal with French or Dutch smugglers ? 

After a year’s further wavering on our part, and after meanly clinging 
to Whampoa, when we had found it necessary to quit Canton, Capt. Elliot, 
on further insults received, distinctly ordered that 
‘all British-owned schooners, or other vessels, habitually or occasionally en- 
gaged in the illicit opium traffic within the Bocca Tigris, should remove be- 
fore the expiration of three days, and not again return within the Bocca 
Tigris, being so engaged.’ 

And they were at the same time as distinctly warned, that if 
‘any British subjects were feloniously to cause the death of any Chinaman, 
in consequence of persisting in the trade within the Bocca Tigris, he would 
be liable to capital punishment ; that no owners of such vessels so engaged 
would receive any assisiance or interposition from the British Government, 
in case the Chinese Government should seize any of them; and tnat all 
British subjects employed in these vessels would be held responsible for any 
consequences which might arise from forcible resistance offered to the Chinese 
Government, in the same manner as if such resistance were offered to 


their own or any other Government, in their own or in any foreign coun- 
, 








The author here goes thoroughly into the question, as a surgeon probes a 
wound, and of course there is no other way of being useful to future gene- 
rations, however painful to the present. The drug had been imported, under 
the Company’s dominion, in small quantities, paying an established duty ; 
but when the predilection increased to an alarming degree, it was no more 
than right for the Government to endeavour to put a stop to its introduction 
altogether. Mr. Bernard gives an amusing account of the spread ot opium- 
taking, the party spirit it gave rise to, and the reform discussions, on our 
illicit measures. There is no doubt but that this measure might have been 
effected in a more gentlemanlike way; butthe Chinese never were gentle- 
manlike in any of their dealings. We nave always known them as a vain, 
supercilious, deceitful people; but for ourcommercial interests we have flat- 
tered their vanity, have sent Embassies to the ‘Celestial’ Empire, our Kings 
have corresponded with the Brother of the Sun and Moon, and yet when this 
supposititiousdeity condescends to look down upon the afflictions of his slaves, 
we persist in luring them on to destruction. 

That remarkable character Lin, the celestial Robespierre, was now sent 
from Pekin, as special Commissioner to Canton, ‘to scrub and wash away the 
filth, and to cut up the opium-evil by the roots, and to remove calamities from 
the people.’ He seems to have possessed one good quality—clean hands, but, 
on the strength of this conscious honesty, he was unconsciously overbearing 
and violent, despising all who dared not go to similar extremes, whether for 
him or against him. Our conciliatory measures, therefore, only led him to 
impose harder terms upon the hated foreigners, and knowing that the shores 
of China were unaccountably left without any British man-of-war but the 
little Larne, he actnally proceeded to demand, and obtained, an inventory of 
the armsin the various factories, and then to enforce his peremptory orders 
for the giving up all the opium in the various ships, whether in the inner or 
outer waters; he prohibited any foreigners quitting Canton. Moreover, he 
decreed that no ships arriving there to all eternity should bring any opium, 
under pain of the whole cargo being confiscated, and the crew put to death. 
Consenting to give up 1,000 chests of opium, brought a requisition for 4,000. 
The Larne boldly went up to the Bogue, but only to be insulted; and Capt. 
Elliot went up to the British Factory, in an open boat, but with the same re- 
sult. Indeed, matters grew intensely worse, for Lin ordered all the native 
servants to quit the factories, and took the most decided means to starve all the 
foreigners, unless they ceded to him the whole of their opiam. Capt. Elliot, 
feeling his helpless condition, inquired into the respective quantities required, 
and obliged himself to the cession ot 20,283 chests of opium, besides entering 
into a bond tcgether with the merchants, that they would never more dea! in 
that drug. And only according to the performance of this contract he relent- 
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ed, though to make up the exacted quantity a great deal had to be sent from 
Manilla and elsewhere. Meanwhile, the Portuguese at Macao contrived to 
carry on their underhand trade in opium, spiting the English allin theirpower 
to please the natives, At last, although the American trade increased, the 
Chinese felt severely the suspension of all commerce on the part of England, 
the tea hanging on, to the great defalcation of even Lin’s own income. 

Atlength, in September, the Volage, Captain Smith, arrived, and he found 
ample reason in the late and still increasing annoyances, for giving notice 
that he should blockade the port of Canton, which immediately brought the 
Chinese to their senses, and negotiations were entered into and concluded ; 
although with the want of faith charecenisill of that nation, the first tempta- 
tion induced them to break the treaty, and the English ships were, in conse- 
quence, removed to Tongkoo Bay. 

Matters had become still worse when the Hyacinth joined the Volage in 
October, so that when they were proceeding with Captain Elliot to Chuen 
a few days after, they were attacked by twenty-nine war-junks, which, of 
course, were easily defeated. Occasional warfare continued till December, 
when Keshen succeeded Lin. ‘The new commissioner was fully aware of 
the great revenues that his master derived from the foreign commerce, amount- 
ing to ten millions sterling in the province of Cantona!one; but he was not 
allowed to devote a sufficient portion of it to increase the deferces. 


Early in January, 1841, our combined operations opened upon Chuenpee, 
the eastern key of the Bocca Tigris, and were followed tp by an attack on 
the western key, Tycock tow. The Chinese had never seen anything so for- 
midable before, and were proportionately alarmed ; while, from being unac- 
quainted with the humane practice of giving quarter, they became desperate 
when ‘heir escape was cut off, and thus, in greatnumbers, brought death upon . 
themselves. o sooner had Chuenpee fallen, than the Nemesis and a divi- 
sion of the men-ot-war’s boats hunted out fifteen war-junks in the neighbour- 
ing bay, called Anson’s. The victory here was still easier, thanks to Con- 
greve rockets, and the dread inspired by the novel terrors of a steamer. Thus 
at the expense of about forty wounded, we took, or gr ge in one day, 17 
guns, mostly of small calibre. But a proof of the light that is spreadin 
among them is, that soon after, at the battle of Woosung, the Chinese imitated 
our paddle-wheels, though, ignorant of steam, the moving power within 
was the weight of several men walking up a large broad wheel, whilst this 
motion was communicated and turned in its direction by the interposition of a 
cog-wheel, 

But return we to the conduct of the war, or rather to the precocious attempts 
at negotiation, for the very next day the Chinese had but to propose a truce 
when it was acceded to, and in one short week (the enemy strengthening their 
defences all the time) our victorious was hauled down fromm all the forts 
which we had so recently conquered both at Chusan and Chuenpee; Hong 
Kong being ceded to us, and the promise of a million of dollars to be paid to 
us per annum, during a period of six years. Towards the end of January, 
1841, Captain Elliot and Governor Keshen had a meeting, in all due form, at 
the second Bar Pagoda, after passing the several forts where mutual salutes 
were fired, but though received with great politeness, no essential p 
was made, since Canton continued to be a noli me tangere to our merchant 
ships. And the subsequent interview of these two officers in February, was 
even worse, since a further delay in signing a definitive treaty was granted, 
which helped the enemy to complete many defences, and pilings across the 
riveis. Warily as Keshen had behaved, the truth was so offensive to the Em- 
peror, that he superseded the commissioner, and a proclamation was issued at 
Canton, offering 50,000 dollars each for the heads of Captain Elliot and Sir 
Gordon Bremer. Far trom signing the treaty, the Emperor’s edict was re- 
ceived on the 20th, for‘ entirely rooting out the foreigners:’ and an intercepted 
dispatch revealed how effectually they were stopping up some ofthe channels 
that it was feared our men-of-war would avail themselves of. 

A desultory river warfare now ensued, in which the Chinese were driven 
about like chaff before the wind, and, with the only casualties of six or seven 
wounded, we regained our factory at Canton, But many a slip, &c. Al- 
ready, on the 20th of February, Capt. Elliot announced that trade might re- 
commence, but the ferment was only crusted over, and on that day month, he 
was obliged to recommend that every Englishman should leave Canton beiore 
sunset. During this interim, the enemy had made great efforts, though some 
of the preparations we fortunately detected, so as to put us on our guard. 
About 11 o’clock at night, their fleet of 100 fire-rafts came dropping down the 
river, and were to have been followed by a posse of troops, while the forts 
poured showers of shot on our devoted ships. But they knew not the resolu- 
tion of British seamen,—no sooner were a few of these fire-rafts ignited, than 
they were grappled and towed away from their intended course, and some of 
them stranding, set fire to the town. ‘This unexpected distortion of their plan, 
scared away the troops, though the forts did their duty, but they were so 
warmly answered, that they exhibited but a crumbling mass at dawn, A 
similar attack on our ships at the Bogue, was deferred three days, and also 
tailed. ‘To complete our success, the Nemesis discovered the Chinese arsenal 
above Canton, and there destroyed their reserved war-junks and fire-rafts. 

We are not told what occurred till the 24th of May, which was to witness 
another general attack on Canton, by acombined landing at Tsing-poo, above 
the mighty city. By the evening of the 26th, we possessed all the heightsand 
the river defences of Canton. Sir Hugh Gough had arranged for the assault 
of the hill within the walls, with such confidence of success, that when with- 
in an hour of the intended bombardment, he received intimation of Capt. El- 
liot’s having relented, and listened to the enemy’s proposal of peace, he was 
much disappointed, as well as our united naval and military forces, who had 
undergone great labours, and were just about to play away upon oar treacher- 
ous foe. Six millions of dollars had been offered to ransom the fown, and 
it was stipulated thatall the Treaty troops should evacuate it, and retire to a 
distance of sixty miles. These were found to amount to no less than 45,000. 
This truce was nota national peace, but referred solely to the city and river of 
Canton, wherefore the projected attack on Amoy was soon thought of again. 

Meanwhiie, a week's expesure on the height around Canton, had condemned 
numbers to death, though they scarcely felt ill, untilthey reached Hong Kong. 
Besides this source of disease, there were many appertaining to that hilly 
island itself, since the chief habitable part is on the northern shore, deprived 
of the beneficia! sea breezes and southerly mensoon, while the thermometer 
during the whole of July, wavered only from 92 to 84, including day and night, 
a temperature suitable only for its rice-grounds. Added to this, the site of 
the town is quite flat and low. British enterprise, however, is showing itself 
in full force, for the improvements that have taken place in the shape ot roads, 
drains, and buildings, are quite astonishing; and the Chinese artificers and 
agriculturists throng there, feeling the benefit of our superior laws and regu- 
lations, 

A new Era began on the 10th August, owing to the arrival of Sir Henry 
Pottinger, appointed sole Plenipotentiary and Chief Superintendant of the 
trade in China ; and Sir William Parker as Admiral. The celerity of their 
progress from London, sixty-seven days, seemed to pervade all their arrange- 
ments, and .nspired every body with new hopes and vigour. The proclama- 
tion intimated, that in order to securea satisfactory peace, mercantile consid- 
erations must not interfere with the strong measures which it might be requi- 
site to adopt towards the Chinese Government. The Prefect of Canton now 
condescended to go even tu Macao, to wait on his Excellency, but was refused 
an interview as of inftriorrank. This etruck the ceremonious nation with 
awe. The season being already tar advanced, the preparations for attacking 
Amoy, situated about 300 miles to the northward, were now hurried on so, 
that the expidition set sail on the 2Ist, leaving only a small squadron at the 
mouth of the Canton river. The astonished Amoyans were told, that the 
terms proposed by Capt. Elliot last year at Tientsin must be complied with, 
and that the garrison of Amoy must march out and surrender the place as a 
pledge tothe British. No less than 500 guns had been mounted on Amoy and 
the neighbouring islands, of which Kollingsoo might be deemed the key, but 
in an hour and a half fell to our gallant attack, the ships having ran close in- 
shore before they fireda gun. By five o’clock, and the cannonading began 
only at half-past one, all the outer defences were taken, and the rest quickly 
followed. This was very different work to thatot the undecorated lads of the 
Peninsula. 

The expedition being required to sail northward, it was decided to be satis- 
fied with keeping possession of Kollingsoo; buteven this cost us many inval- 
uable lives from the unhealthiness of the rice-plantations. The monsoon 
beginning unusually soon, the fleet was partly discomposed by it on the pas- 
sage to Chusan ; but the place was reconnoitred on the 26th of September, 
when it appeared that the Chinese had been indefatigable since the evacua- 
tion of it by our troops a few months before. The Ist of October saw the 
town and forts again in our possession, notwithstanding their increased efforts, 
and the experience they had gained ; and the islanders were so decidedly more 
determined than their countrymen to the south, that our people could never 
venture in safety beyond the walls. 

The next enterprise was Chinhoe, which the Chinese esteemed almost im- 
pregnable, and the 10th of October therefore taught them the more impressive 
lesson. The Imperial Commissioner could not stand the blow, and after 
sending off his official seals to the Emperor, drowned himself. The mark of 
devotion affected his Majesty, but he still refused to believe that ‘ the foreign- 
ers ’ were the better men: not so his subjects, notwithstanding all the desper- 
ate-looking preparations for resistance made at Tinghai. And when we pro- 
ceeded to Ningpo, two days after, all the authorities fled before we reached, so 
that our troops actually protected the respectable classes against the ravages 
intended by theirownrabble. Had our forces admitted of further subdivision, 
it is difficult to guess how far we could have penetrated into the celestial em- 
pire, but the necessity of planting a garrison at each tortified town, had leit us 








only 750 bayonets when we entered Ningpo. The situation was tantalizing 
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for canals and rivers would thence have carried our steamers and small-craft 
to whatever part of the interior we might wish. 

Much irregalar foray took place, throughout the winter and spring, always 
terminating in the loss of the Chinese. Karly in May it was decided to evac- 
uate Ningpo, as occasioning an unnecessary division of our troops, now that 
Chapoo was to be attempted. ‘This town consisted partly of Tartars, and 
they also constituted a portion of the garrison, which, though utterly defeated, 
cost us thirteen lives, besides about fitty wounded. This however was chiefly 
owing to some of our small detachments :mprudently persisting in attacking 
a jarge building, in which a sirong party of Tartars had desperately sought 
refuge. 

The principal object of destroying the public stores being accomplished, 
our troops were re-embarked, and then the fleet proceeded tor the Yangtze, 
not without a reconnoitre of the river being first obtained, wnich was very es- 
sential, and when the channel was buoyed off, twenty-five miles up to Woo- 
sung, the steamers placed the sailing vessels in the desired positions, not by 
towing them astern, but by being lashed alongside of them. ‘The Chinese Ad- 
miral was the first to show the white feather, which threw all the rest of the 
junks intoconfusion. Onshore they made a beiter stand, so that they were 
occasionally induced to rally. To follow up the panic, some steamers were 
next day sent higher up the river Woosung, and immediately both forts and 
war-junks fell into their possession, though they spared but one of the latter to 
carry off the brass and copper guns from the former. In the evening more re- 
inforcements joined trom {ndia; and on the 19th our combined forces pro- 
ceeded up towards Shanghai, whose first battery that fell mounted no less than 
forty-nine guns. When the town was entered by our troops, the authorities 
had abandoned their charge, and again the invaders became the protectors of 
private property: of this there wasa great deal, both public and private, 
ashore and afloat, the internal commerce carried on here being only second 
to thatofCanton. The trading junks amounted to many hundreds, and tu 

ive an idea of theit masting, one of the largest spars was found to be 11 1-2 
eet in circumference, some distance above the deck, and 141 in length ; and 
the yard belonging to this taunt mast, was 111 feet long. 
he profusion of guns in all the Chinese batteries was such, that at Woo- 
sung and Shanghai united, we found 360, besides those in the war-junks. Be- 
fore proceeding from hence, towards Nankin, Sir H. Pottinger issued a pro- 
clamation, recapitulating our principal grievances, and laying down, as the 
basis of a future treaty, comp2nsation tor our expenses, equality between the two 
nations, and insular territory confirmed to England. At this very time the Em- 
peror issued a counter proclamation, representing the au of the toreign- 
ers in forcing the ‘ opium poison’ on his subjects, and, after the treaty of Can- 
ton, resuming hostilities against Chusan and the other towns which they had 
attacked ; so that he commands the barbarians to be swept into the ocean! 
We, Lowever, proceeding on fact, were leading 70 sail along the Yangtze to- 
wards Nankin, a distance of 170 miles frem Weosung, and were told that we 
had no farther warlike preparations to overcome, as the natives flattered them- 
selves that the difficulties of the navigation would prove sufficient defence. 
Herein we were mistaken,—but why the ships did not co-operate in taking 
Chin-keang-foo, as they had so ably done on all former occasions, does not 
appear ; yet the Admiral headed one of the parties on shore. From there be- 
ing many troops encampett outside the town, we made too sure, it seems, that 
there was no one to contend against within, and we landed about 7000 men. 
But there were 2400 men hidden in the town,’atd the half of them were Tar- 
tars, who literally fought for their hearths. ‘This led to our losing far more 
men than the place itself was worth, although its conquest gave us a com- 
mandingtone. ‘Tartar desperation is truly fearful, and rather than subject 
their families to the imagined horrors, when they found resistance utterly 
vain, they killed their wives, their children, and themselves. The strictest 
orders were given to prevent the pillage of private property, though of course 
the public stores were destroyed. But the worst of all enemies now arose— 
disease; nor did it cease until the return of cool weather; its ravages were 
dreadful. 

Early in August a humane summons was sent to Nankin, as a precursor 
to the approach of our fleet, and the two Commissioners offered a large pan- 
som for the city, yet evidently wanted to gain time. Our troops, therefore, now 
reduced to about 4000—owing to the garriso ) left at Chin-keang-fvo, our loss- 
es, and the sick on board—were landed, and the artillery placed so as to open 
ata minute’s notice. But Keying saw the danger of his position, and he hon- 
estly warned the Emperor of the real s‘ate of affairs. He, however, contrived 
to gain time till the 29th of August, when the treaty was finally signed on 
board the Cornwallis, the Commissioners now going afloat, instead of requir 
ing ‘the barbarians’ to wait on them. The ierms, also, could admit but of 
one interpretation: twelve millions of dollars in re-payment of our expenses 
besides the six millions for the opium, and three for the debts, and moreover 
freedom to trade with five ports. 

Now let us beware of giving any excuse for a re-commencement of il]-will 
and an importation of spurious tea; let us remember that, during the Com: 
pany’s charter, their mark was considered by a Chinaman as sufficient guar- 
antee of the genuine quality of the article, consequently we should be jealous- 
ly alive to the honour and amenity of all the commercial people allowed to 
settle there. The fact is, that the bad conduct of atew iadividaalts has cost the 
nation a great deal eventually both in life and treasure; and but for cir. 
cumstances almost miraculous, had effectually destroyed our interests in tha, 
quarter. 

The Emperor’s ratification arrived on the 15th of September, the fleet did 
not quit Nankin till the end of the month. Towardsthe close of October, the 
whole of the fleet had finally quitted the Yangtze Keang, and were assembled 
in the beautiful harbours of Chusan, when the triumphant men-ol-war, and 
the attendant transports, gave a striking animation to the scene. J 

The general satisfaction of having brought the war to so important a close 
was, however, clouded by the dreadful sickness among the troops, which 
arose from their deleterious encampments. This was fo!lowed by the riots 
ofthe rabble at Canton, which so many considered as an organized rupture of 
the peace. But Mr. Bernard, who exhibits a very clear view of the whole 
transaction, imputes the whole affair toa mere local disturbance, and a natural 

consequence of the war. And sums up thus :—‘ There have been no grounds 
whatever for supposing that there will be any probability ot another collision 
with the Chinese, to whose moderation and good faith since the terms of peace 
have been settled, too much justice cannot be cone. When we consider the 
wonderfal changes which have been brought about in so short a period of time 
and these, too, in the face of a nation so proud, the most prejudiced and the 
vainest in the world, we cannot but look back with wonder at aii that has 
happened, and stand firm in our belief, that Providence has greater things in 
store for China,mainly through the instrumentality of England ’ ‘ 

The gallant Nemesis had now completed her services in China, and sailed 
for Calcutta, regretted by the whole European community, and respected by 
the Chinese. She is henceforth embalmed in naval story by the notes of 
Captain Hall, her commander, and the excellent narrative of Mr. Bernard. 
There are numerous passages of high feeling and stirring interest ; but we 
have been chary of making extracts, as well from the difficulty of selection, as 
not to forestal the gratification which the reader of the book itself will unqttes- 
tionably experience. 

Thus terminated the war iw China! A war commenced in a series of en- 
croachments and er tener and terminated by one of the most remarkable 
moral consequences which ever followed hostilities. From a system of sel- 
fish segregation, China has upened her eyes, as from a mesmeric sleep; and 
the important results to humanity which may flow from a peacetul and more 
unrestricted intercourse with her vast population, will compensate for our hav- 

ing engaged in the warfare under such questionable bearings. The veil of 
Chinese non-intercourse with the rest of the world is thrown away, and un- 
numbered millions will be benefited; even Tom Moore's prediction will be 
fulfilled ages before i: could have been thought possible. 
Who knows it to the West we roam 
But we may find some Blue ‘ at home’ 
Among the Blacks of Carolina— 
Or flying to the Eastward, see 
Some Mrs. Hopkins, taking tea 
And toast upon the Wall of China! 





MARSTON: OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 


All eyes were now directed to the combatants, a faint laugh ran round 
the table. But there was not the slightest appearance of perturbation in the 
manner or look of his antagonist, as he answered— 

‘ Monsieur, I shall have the honour to inform you. A vizard is a contri- 
vance for concealment, whether in silk and pasteboard or in an inflexible vi- 
sage—whether in a woman who wants to disguise her features, or in a man 
who wants to hide his heart—whether in a masquerade or an assassin. For 
example, when I hear a hypocrite talk of his honesty, anintriguer of hiscon- 
science, a renegade of his candour, anda pensioner of his patriotism I do not 
require to look at him—I say at once, that man wears a vizard.’ He paused 
amoment, ‘ This,’ said he, ‘is the vizardin public life. In private iis the 
impartiality of authors to their own performances, the justice of partizans the 
originality of plagiarists, and the principle of pamphleteers.’ mnie 

This dating delivery of sentiment hit so many, that it could be resented by 
none; for noone could have assailed it without making himself res nsible 
to the charge. Silence fell upon the table. However, lapses of Sis coher are 
not fatal in France, and the topic of the war was too recent not to press stili 
Various anecdotes of the gallantry of the troops were detailed, and the conver. 
‘sation was once more led by the minister, ‘These instances of heroism,’ 
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| said he, ‘show us the spirit which war, and war alone, can kindle in a peo 


ple. in peace, the lower qualities take the lead; in war the higher—intrepi- 
dity, perseverance, talent, and contempt of difficulties. The man must then 
be showk—deception can have no place there. All the stronger qualities of 
our nation are called into exercise ; the mind grows muscular like the frame; 
the spirit glows with the blood; a nobler career of eminence spreads betore 
the nation, cheered by rewards, at ouce of a more splendid rank, and distri- 
buted on a lottier principle. We shall no more have a Pompadour, or a Du 
Barry, giving government and marshals’ batons. The character of the na- 
tion will become, like its swords, at once bright, sharp, and solid; the reign 
of corruption is gone already, the reign of dupery cannot long survive. France 
will set an example which the worla’ will be proud to imitate, or must be 
forced to follow. 

‘You remind me, Monsieur le Ministre, of the Spartans, who, when they 
returned from beating the enemy, found their slaves in possession of their 
households. You conquer Prussians and Austrians on the frontier, and leave 
monks at home. But as long as you spare the spiders, you must not com- 
plain of cobwebs. Crush intriguers, and you will put an end to intrigue,’ 
said the bold ex-bishop. . 

‘The man insults the Republic who charges her citizens with intrigue,’ was 
the whispered, and very formidable, menace of Sieyes. ‘Monsieur, you have 
yet to learn what is a constitution.’ ‘ 

The Abbé had incurred some ridicule by his readiness in proposing con- 
stitutions, His antagonist, like a hornet, instantly fixed his sting upon the 
naked spot. : ee 

‘No, Monsieur, I perfecily know what is modern constitution—it is the 
credit of a charlatan—it is the stock of a political pedlar, made only tor sale 
to simpletons—it is an umbrella, to take down when it rains—it is a surtout 
in summer, and nakedness in winter. 1t is, in short, a contrivance, to make 
a reputation for a sciolist, and to govern mankind on the principles of a re- 
verie.’ 

‘This is the language of faction,’ exclaimed Sieyes, rising very indig- 
nantly. 

. Pardon me,’ said his inperturbable antagonist; ‘the language of faction 
is the language of quacks to dupes; it is the language learned in the clubs and 
taught in the streets—the language which takes it for granted, that the hearer 
is as destitute of brains, as the speaker is of principle.’ All eyes were turned 
on the parties. 

But his hearer simply said, yet with a glance of fire— 

‘ Monseigneur, you should remember, that you are not in your diocese, ha- 
ranguing your chaplains. You forget, also, that in France the age of 
quackery is over, There are no more dupes—pray have you your passpurts 
ready? 

This produced not even asneer on the marble countenance of the adver- 
sary. 

“ htoasieer de Sieyes,’ was the ready reply, ‘let me not hear you talk of 
despair. Quackery will never be at an end in France. The true quack is 
a polypus ; cut him into a thousand pieces, he only grows the faster ;—he is 
a fungus, give him only a stone to cling to, and he covers it ;—he is the viper: 
even while he hides in his hole, he is only preparing to bite in the sunshine ; 
and when all the world think him frozen for life, he is only concocting venom 
for his summer exploits. Quacks will live, as long as there are Cupes—as 
leeches will iive, as long as there are asses’ heels to hangon.’ He then rose, 
making a profound bow, with ‘Bon soir, Monsieur |’Abbé—never fear— 
dupes will be eternal.’ 

This produced some confusion and consternation among the friends of 
Sieyes. Buta new scene of the night was announced, and all flowed towards 
the private theatre. 

I was yet to see more of this daring talker; but I was not surprised to hear 
next day that he had left Paris at midnight, and was gone, no one knew whi- 
ther. ‘The capital might have been hazardous fir him. Sieyes was proba- 
bly above revenge; but there were those who would have readily taken 
the part upon themselves, a cidevant bishop would have made a showy vic- 
tim. How he escaped even so far, is among the wonders of a life of wonder. 
l atterwards saw the fugitive, at the head ot European councils, a prince and 
a prime minister; the restorer of the dynasty under which he tell, the over- 
thrower of the dynasty under which he rose; bearing a charmed life, and 
passing among the havoc of factions, and even escaping from the wrecks ot 
empire, more like an impalpable spirit than a man. 

But the change of his style was scarcely less remarkable than the change 
of his fortunes. He was then no longer the hot and steady satirist; he had 
become the sly and subtle scorner. No man said so many cutting things, yet 
so few of which any one could take advantage: he anatomized human cha- 
racter without the appearance of inflicting a wound; he had all the pungency 
of wit without its peril, and reigned supreme by a terror which every one pre- 
tended not to feel. Tie change, after all, was only one of weapons; in the 
first period the knife, in the second the razor—and perhaps the latter was the 
more deadly of the two. 

The theatre was fitted up with the taste of a people more essentially thea- 
trical than any other in the world. For not merely the eye, but the tongue, is 
theatrical; but not merely the stage, but every portion of human life. Every 
sentiment, every sound, is theatrical; and the stage itself isthe only natural 
thing in the country, from Calais to Bayonne. 

As we took our seats in the little gilded box, which was made only for two: 
though probably tor ¢ete-a-tetes of a more romantic order than ours, Elnathan 
observed to me, ‘You will now see two of the most remarkable artistes in 
France—Talma, beyond all comparison our first actor; and another, an 
amateur, whom I think altogether one ot the finest women in existence. You 
may pronounce, that she ought to be younger for perfection ; but there is 
beauty ia the fruit as well as in the flower, and not the less beautiiul though 
it is of a different kind, You shall see.’ 

The curtain now drew up, and we saw the commencement of the little 
drame of Paul et Virginie, St. Pierre’s charming story has since been worn 
out on all the boards of Europe; but it was then new to the stage, and the 
audience gazed and listened, smiled and wept, with all the freshness of delici- 
ous novelty. All the earlier portions of the performance were what we have 
since so repeatedly seen them; we had the scenery of the Mavritius, painted 
with habitual French skill, the luxuriant vegetation, the rosy sky, and the 
deep purple of the ocean, The negro dances were exhibited, by bal/erines trom 
the opera; and all wasin suspence for the appearance of the two stars of the 
night. Paul’s entrée was received with unboundedplaudits ; he was so simply 
dressed, and looked so completely the young wanderer ot the groves, that I 
could not conceive him to be the grand pillar of tragedy in France. He was 
incomparably the handsume peasant of the tropics; yet, as his part advanced, 
[ could discover in his deep eye and powerful tone, the actor capable of reach- 
ing the heights of dramatic passion. He was scarcely above the middle size, 
with features whose magic consisted in neither strength nor beauty, but in 
their flexibility. I had never seen a countenance so capable of change, and 
in which change was so instantaneous and so total, From the most sportive 
Openness, a word threw it into the most indignant storm, or the most incurable 
despair. From wild joy, it was suddenly clouded with a weight of sorrow 
that ‘refused to be comforted.’ His accents were singularly sweet, yet 
clear; and, like his change of countenance, capable of the most rapid change 
to the agonies of a breaking heart. His charm was reality; the power to 
carry away the audience with him into the scene of the moment. had not 
been five minutes looking at him, when I was as completely in the Mauritius 
ag if I had been basking in the golden sunshine, and imbibing the breeze from 
fair palms. 

But his fascination and ours was complete when Virginie appeared. No- 
thing could be less artificial than her costume; the simple dress of Bengalese 
blue cloth, a few cowrie shells round her neck, and a shell comb fastening up 
the braids of a profusion of raven hair. She came floating rather than walk- 
ing down the mountain path; and her first words, when Paul rushed forward 
and knelt to kiss her feet, and the half playful, half tond air with which she 
repelled him, seemed to me the most exquisite of all performances. I ob- 
served, too, that her style had more nature in it than thatofTalma. 1 had 
till then forgotten that he was an actor; but, placed beside her, I could have 
almost instinctively pronounced that Paul was a Frenchman and Virginie a 
Creole. 1 whispered the remark to Elnathan, who answered, ‘that 1 was 
right in point of fact; for the representative of Virginie, though not a native 
ot the Mauritius, was of tropical birth, the widow of a French noble, who 
had married her in the colonies and who had been one of the victims of the 
Revolution.’ 

‘ And yet an amateur actress ?’ 

‘Yes; but we never ask such questions in France. Every body does the 
same. You should see one of our “ bals a la victime,” in which the express 
qualification for a ticket is having lost a relative by the guillotine,’ 

* But who is this charming woman ? * 

‘ A woman of birth and fortune, of charming talents, and supposed at this 
moment to exercise the highest influence wiih the most infinential personage 
of the government; even the bewitching Madame de Fontenai has given way 
to her supremacy.’ 

I observed, ‘ That though neither could compete with Englisk beauty in 
point of features, there was a singular fascination in both—their countenances 
seemed remarkably connected with the play of their minds.’ 

‘ There is still a distinction,’ said Elnathan, after a long and calm look 
through his /orgnette—in the style of that inspection which an artist might 
give to a picture of acknowledged renown ; or perhaps which a Mahometan 
dealer might fix on an importation irom Circassia; ‘ but one which,’ said he 
dropping his glass, ‘I find it difficult to define.’ ’ 

“You have 9’ ady,’ said I, ‘given Madame Roland her place at the head 
0: .Yetriitieare et us suppose Madame de Fontenai the fine and fastidious 
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aristocrat. While this lovely being’s elegance of manner, and mixture of 
grace and dignity, would nfake an admirable figure at the head of a French 
court, if such a thing were not now beyond ail possibility.’ 

‘ Are you aware,’ said the Jew, with sudden seriousness, “that a predic- 
tion, or at least some extraordinary conjecture on the subect, has gone the 
rounds of the circles. ‘The tale is, that while she was still a girl in the West 
Indies, one of the negro dispensers of fortune, an Obi woman, pronounced that 
she should ascend a throne. 1 must, however, add the finale to quality it— 
that she should die in a hospital.’ 

‘The scale,’ said 1, ‘goes down too suddenly in that case; she had better 
remain the beautiful and happy creature that she is. Yet a being formed in 
this expressive mould was not meant either to live or die like the rest of the 
world. 

‘True in other countries,’ said'Einathan with a glance round as if a hwissier 
was at his elbow ; ‘but here the affair is different—or rather, the course of na- 
ture is the scaffold. That beautiful woman has lately had the narrowest es- 
cape from the Revolutionary committee; and I can tell you that it is utterly 
impossible to know what to-morrow may bring even to hef. She is tco lovely 
not to be an object of rivalry ; anda word may be death.’ 

Such was my first sight of Josephine de Beauharnois. . 

This charming performance proceeded with infinite interest. But it differed 
trom the course which I have since seen ittake. ‘The scene next showed Vir- 
ginie in France. She was in the midst of all the animation of Parisian lite— 
no longe the simple and exquisite child of nature, but the conscious beauty; 
still in the bloom of girlhood, but exhibiting the graces of the woman of fash- 
ion. Surrounded by the admiration and adulation of the glittering world, she 
had given herself up to its influence, till her early feelings were beginning to 
fade away. The scene opened with a ball. Virginie, dressed in che pertec- 
tion of Parisian taste, was floating down the dance, radiant with jewels and 
joy, the very image of delight, when her eye dropped upon the figure of a 
stranger, standing in a recess of the superb apartment, with arms folded, a 
moody brow, and a burning gaze fixed upon her. A pang short through her 
heart. In her exquisite acting, a single gesture, a single glance, showed that 
all the recollections of her native isle had returned. She was the child of 
nature and sensibility one more. She tottered trom the dance, tremblingly 
approached the stranger, and fell at his feet. That stranger was Paul; and 

‘alma in his finest tragedy, never displayed more profound emotion, nor 
produced more enthusiastic applause, than when he raised her up, and with 
one look, and one word, ‘ Virginie,—forgot and forgave all. 

But we were spared the catastrophe, which would certainly have been an 
ill return for the profusion of sighs and tears which the fair spectators gave 
tothe performance. The ruling genius of the night, the minister’s wife, offi- 
cially inspired to do honour to the triumphs of the State, had employed the 
talents of her decorateurs actively during our stay at the supper-table; and 
when the curtain rose for the third act, instead of ‘a stormy sea and the hor- 
rors of shipwreck,’ according to the stage directions, we saw a slage Olym- 
pus, in which the whole elite of the Celestials escorted a formidable Bellona- 
like figure, the cuirassed and helmed Republic, in a triumphal procession, to 
an altar covered with laurels and flaming with incense, inscribed ‘ a la Liberte, 
Some stanzas, more remarkable for their patriotism than their poetry, were 
chanted by Minerva, Juno, and the rest of the Olympians, in Honour of the 
‘jour magnifique de victoire, Jemappes.’ A mass of figurantes, the monarchs 
of Europe, came forward, dancing and depositing their crowns and mo ge at 
the foot of the altar, (a sign, at least tolerably significant ;) the whole con- 
cluding with an exhibition of the bust of Dumourier, on which Madame laid 
achaplet of laurel, accompanied with a speech in the highest republican 
style—bust, speech, and Madame, being all alike received with true Gallic 
rapture, 

On that night, to have doubted the ‘irresistible, universal, and perpetual’ 
triumph of the Republic, would have been high-treason to taste, to hospi- 
tality and the ladies; ana for that night our belief was unbounded. All had 
made up their minds that a new era of human felicity had arrived ; that ‘ all 
the world was a stage,’ in the most dancing and delightful sense of the words ; 
and that feastings and fetes were to form the staple of life for every future 
age. We were to live in a rosebud world. lheard around me in a thousand 
whispers, from some of the softest politicians that ever wore a smile, the as- 
surance that F'rance was to become a political Arcadia, or rather an original 
paradise, in which toil and sorrow had no permission to be seen. In short, 
the world, from that time forth, was to be changed, despotism was ex- 
tinguished ; man was regenerated ; balls and suppers were to be the only rival- 
ry of nations; Paris was, of course, to lead France; France, of course, to 
lead the globe ;—all was to be beauty, donhommie,and bonbons! And, under the 
shade of the triumphant tricolour, all nations were to waltz, make epigrams, 
and embrace for ever! 

To be continued. 





UNCLE MOSELEY AND THE RAILROAD. 
BY A COUNTRY COUSIN. 

From village sermons to city speechifications, no morality more trite or 
threadbare than the mutability of human affairs; yet, scarcely a blockhead 
of us all but expresses caily amazement at the ordinary changes of the times ! 
We stare with idiotic wonder upon every new invention, nay, at every hew 
combination of inventions long discovered. With fond retrospection, our 
eyes are ever fixed upon the past, and our teet, consequently, stumble over the 
— inour path. We ride through life, as it were, with our back to the 
iorses, 

But, though admitting that the world we live in is no longer the world 
lived in by our grandfathers, we are to apt to fancy that it has at length at- 
tained ils acme of perfection ; blind to the fact, that, in the eyes of our grand- 
children, we shall one day become the same benighted, quizzical, old togrums 
we presume to see in our predecessors; but we are but links in the great 
chain of humanity—perhaps of iron, perhaps only of pack-thread! During 
the lapse of the present century, ,the first have become last and the last first. 
The iron-fisted borough owner has been stripped of his coat of mail. John 
Company has had his grinders extracted from his tooth, like some rich Jew 
excruciated by the extcrtion of our early kings. Attainted peerages have been 
restored to the offSpring of those whose rebel heads figured on 'Temple-bar ; 
and the miracle of making the dumb speak has been renewed by the admis- 
sion of Catholics in the most high court of parliament. These are changes 
which the first two apprenticeships of the present century certainly never ex- 
pected would come to pass. 

All these, however, are vicissitudes dependant on the vacillations of human 
opinion—a thing having far more than thirty-two points to its variability. 
The real miracle of the nineteenth century has been its conquest over time 
and space by the power of steam. One fancies one has done enough in being 
thankful for the facility of dining one day in Dublin and the next in London, 
without considering the totally new computation introduced into all sorts and 
conditions of public and private affairs, by the power of pouncing on a natio- 
nal enemy in our war steamers with the magic ofa thought, or stepping in 
our seven-leagued boots to look in upon our wife in Southampton, w hen she 
fondly fancies us, where she wishes us, at York. 

We have taken the thing too easily. We do not sufficiently appreciate the 
marvel of having brought the mountain to Mahomet. Could Sir Walier 
Raleigh have been told that Virginia would ever be within a fortnight’s sail 
of our island, so as to bring his pigtail to a fine market—could the wretched 
exiles who pined away their souls in the three presidencies a century ago, 
convinced that, as the foundations ofthe round world are so fast that they can- 
not be moved, nothing would ever bring India nearer than a6 months’ voyage 
to Leadenhall-street-—been assured of monthly communication, they would 
have laughed their informant to scorn as a mere dreamer of dreams. 

Yet we have done all this. We have penetrated the mysteries of the land 
of Egypt; and think no more of steaming it from Blackwall to Smyrna, than 
the house of Hanover thought of crossing the channel. 

Nor is it alone the bare fact to which we fail to attribute due importance ; 
we have not yet established the new code of ethics that must eventually re- 
sult from the change. People ‘write letters to The Times newspaper about 
railroad legislation, but they take a one-sided view of the case. ‘They do not 
perceive, that whereas Justice used formerly to be painted blind, she ought 
to have been represented lame ; and that, by the blessing of railroads, she has 
recovered the use of her limbs ; that she can henceforward not only overtake 
the fugitive malefactor and absconding bankrupt, but personally investigate 
abuses of which she was formerly content to listen to a garbled version. Out- 
stripping the telegraph, she is on the spot where some evil deed has been done, 
before even an alarm is sounded. No further pillage in our colonies, no un~ 
just stewards either abroad or at home The eye of the master glances along 
the railroad, or commissioners of our sovereign lady the queen come steaming 
it into the very heart of the mischief. 

No more Alsatias in the world; no obscure nooks or dirty corners. Athome 
they are accessible to penny postage—abroad, to steam. 

{ amakin, however, to those who would fain that this subjugation of space 
and time had not occurred during their born days; and I only wish the reader 
were acquainted with my Uncle Moseley, in order to appreciate the nuisance 
it must have been to that churlish and ungenial individual, to find Moseley 
Hall brought within eight hours of the metropolis! My uncle Moseley is 
the great man ot our family; the bachelor elder brother of half a dozen 
brothers and sisters rash enough to have married, increased, and multiplied, 
and replenished the earth, with little enough to replenish their own empty 
pockets. ‘The consequence is, that nobody’s five thousand a yeas Was over 
thought so much of as Uncle Moseley’s—that is, in his own family. In my 
childhood, I used to hear this invisible uncle talked about among my elder 
cousins, till his riches assumed a vague and mysterioas influence in my im- 
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agination. He wasas some enchanter of the Arabian Tales, dwelling in an 
inaccessible cavern in a magic forest, surrounded by heaps of coined and un- 
coined gold, and caskets of jewels. 

As I grew older, and occasionally overheard the complaints of ye used 
in large and necessitous families, accompanied with the invariable commen- 
tary ot ‘ But Uncle Moseley could make us all comfortable, if he chose !— 
Uncle Moseley does not spend a filth part of his income, and might easily 
assist us without feeling it,’ my curiosity became move rational, till, by dint 
of questioning and surmising, I ascertained that this wealthy relative was an 
elderly squire, with a prodigious rent-roll, residing in the north, at our old 
tamily seat of Moseley Hall. 

So far for matter of fact. But my fancy was soon set to work again bv the 
descriptions I cortinued to extract of Moseley Hall. My mother loved, in- 
deed, to talk of this home of her infancy. All the romance of her life was 
comprised within its venerable walls; and ofien by fire-light, when the day’s 
tasks were done, did she indulge me with an account of the curious old moated 
manor, with its embayed windows, and battlements, and oaken parlours, and 
music-gallery, and family pictures, till I portrayed it to myself a something 
between Windsor Castle and Hampton Court, with a little touch ot St. James's 
palace and Bridewell. 

Moseley [all was situated at two days’ journey from London in summer, 
three in winter. But where was the use of measuring its distance from the 
metropolis, when no one ever progressed between the two? ‘There might 
have been a great guiph intervening, profound as that which separates Laza- 
rus in glory from Dives in misery—for anything it mattered to the contrary ; 
for Moseley Hail was situated at nine miles’ distance from a market town ; 
the market town itself being of so obscure and nerveless an order, that the 
one coach connecting it with the vitalities of the kingdom lumbered its way 
only twice a week into the market place! And then the nine miles’ cross-road, 
—partly through lanes, partly through fields, with thirteen gates to open!— 
My mother declared, that in her girlhood, a journey to the market-town was 
talked of in the family as now we talk of a trip to the Rhine; and, till the 
death of my grandfather brought his widow and children to settle in town, 
she was accustomed to regard the extensive woodlands constituting a great 
portion of the Moseley estate much as Proserpine may have regarded the 
manifold redoubts of the Styx, dividing her from the breathing world. 

It was, in fact, what the E'rench calla pays perdu, like that surrounding La 
Trappe,or the Boccage of La Vendée, having bad roads, and coppices inter- 
sected with what the language of the country graphically terms ‘ mires!’ But 
the roads were good enough for the use of timber-trucks and the peasants con- 
stituting the sole inhabitants of the district ; and, unless in very bad winters, 
the mires were seldom impassable—I was aboutto write it wnfordable, tor, truth 
to say, there nature seemed to be amphibious. 

The rudeness of the environs, however, served only to augment, in my 
vague ideas, the grandeur of the halli—the ogres castle—the Suzerain’s plea- 
sant city of refuge from the savageness of the nature over which he held un-s 
disputed sway. And my notions of its dignity were probably shared by Un- 
cle Moseley, who was never known to quit the place. From the day of his 
accession to the throne of Moseley land, he had never deserted it. A disap- 
pointment in youth (and adisappointment in youth implies, of course, a dis- 
appointment in love), had rendered London distasteful to him, so that he had 
immured himself for life, like the sleeping beauty inthe wood. Not that he 
slept away his time in the old hall. My uncle, ic seems, was a scholar, who 
had bequeathed our family name to the university, and having fortunately 
been able to bestow the living of Moseley on a college chum, who had shared 
his college pursuits and college honours, they abided together in that northern 
desert almost like fellows of a college. The parsonage was an humble, low- 
browed, wide-hearted habitation, scarcely two hundred yards distant trom the 
hall-door; and with a mouldy old library of black-letter books for their morn- 
ing’s diversion, and a chess-board atthe Hall, and backgammonandcribbage- 
boards at the parsonage —what could they want more? {n their triskier days, 
they used to go out angling or trolling together, and even of later years, had 
been known to enjoy a day’s fishing in the canal of the old fashioned garden, 
or even in the moat oi the Hall. But their day for field sports was past ; their 
days for otium cum dignitate fullycome. The old parson contented himself 
with his privilege of mumbling a couple of score of clodpoles to a comfortable 
sleep, twice in every Sabbath, and my uncle, who knew that the family coach 
was rotting in the coach-house, and that his best pair of punchy old greys had 
died of the asthma, was satisfied to toddle, on every sunny day, along the ter- 
race of Moseley Hal!, which commanded a tine empurpled perspeetive over 
a wooded plain, thirty miles in extent; getting an appetite for his dinner, while 
an ga with his deaf old friend some exploded theory of Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. 

Such was the man who stood between three scattered but flourishing fami- 
lies of young Moseleys and five thousand a year! Few of us had ever seen 
him. ‘Twice only had he visited London in our memory; and on each occa- 
sion, (one of these being to consult an aurist for bis intirm Pylades), two 
days of his week’s sojourn were devoted to recovering from the fatigues of so 
terrible a journey, and twe more to preparations for its renewal. He was 
on what are called ‘good terms’ with his brothers—who were many years 
younger than himse!f; but he was never known to draw his purse-strings in 
their favour, or to answer the letters in which they annnal.y announced to him 
the sprouting oftheir olive-branches. On coming to town, he apprised them 
of his arrival at the same obscure inn in the Adelphi he had frequented while 
at Oxford; and wien they all arrived to visit him (the married brothers and 
sisters, and their several progenies), made all the efforts suggested by old- 
fashioned politeness to listen to a recapitulation ofour names, and ticket them 
to the heads of each. 

It might be my fancy, but it struck me, at both these interviews, that uncle 
Moseley took quite as much delight in decrying the tamily seat, as ever my 
poor mother had taken in exalting it. He spoke of Moseley Hall as damp, 
dreary, lonely, ‘remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow!’ For, after all, if he 
really found cause of discontent in the cawing of the rookery, or the mournful 
stillness of the surrounding woods, why abide there?) The old Croesus might 
have commanded asnuggery at Bath, or Brighton, ora mansion in London; 
and since he preferred banishment to this ‘Ultima Thule,’ _ obscure 
stronghold of his forefathers, no need surely to murmur against ifS desolation ? 
Yet to hear him talk, the bad roads of aforetime must have become tentimes 
worse than ever, and the mires have deepened to morasses; while the gates, 
intervening between the Hall and the market-town, had manifestly increased 
and multiplied as largely as the Moseley family. As to the green lanes, I 
could fancy, from his description, the boughs tangling, and the trees stooping 
to interlace their branches in order to circumvent the approach of travellers, 
like those of a fairy tale. 

My general impression, in short, was, that the old seat was becoming 
daily more unapproachable ; that the gallery of family pictures, and library 
of Elzevirs, and gray carp in the moat, might, perhaps, be as fine as ever; 
but that they were, and must remain, invisible to eyes profane, like those 
‘gems cf purest ray serene,’ said to sparkle in the dark untathomed caves of 
ocean, by those who have never been there to see. 

Every now and then, indeed, there arrived, (carriage duly paid by uncle 
Moseley,) from the Hall, hampers of hares, pheasants, and partridges in 
autumn, wild ducks and bustards in winter ; calculated to inspire the juniors 
of the family with shrewd suspicions that those woods described as dreary, 
were excellent preserves; and the moorland depicted as barren, a capital 
lounge forthe sportsman. But this only tended to increase our dissatisfaction 
against our kinsman and his habitation; to which he was so careful not to 
invite us, out of consideration for the care, cost, and peril of such a journey. 
For terrible accidents had happened to that very heavy, heavy coach, in the 
memory of man; and posting was an outlay of ready money only compatible 
with the headship of the Moseley clan ! ; : 

And so, overmastered by the hopelessn€ss of the case, we gave up troubling 
our heads about the matter; some of us beginning to regard the family seat 
as a mere historical legend—an apocryphal mansion—a castle in the air ; or 
rather one of those bubbles of the earth, described by Macbeth. Such of us 
as had a pleasant lot ot it, went on our way rejoicing, and remembered not 
uncle Moseley, even in our prayers, Such of us as had to wrestle with the 
bitterness of life, under articles to attorneys, or beclerked among the grimy 
smotherations of the city, occasionally wished him in a better place, albeit 
Moseley Hall was said to be a place so excellent. 

My destinies, among the rest, were appointed in a far country. I obtained 
a mercantile appointment in one of the ports of the Levant; and enchanted 
avith the novelties of an oriental lite, and a new aspect of animate and inan- 
imate nature, enjoyed my banishment almost more than it is safe to avow 
with the charge of ingratitude and heartlessness before one’s eyes, in letters 
home. But though agreeably acclimatized among the palmettos, and having 
Jearnt to smoke like a Turk, I was not sorry when, at the end of a few years, 
a mission from my employers enabled me to revisit home. 

I found the black hair of my dear mother of ‘a sable-silvered.’ I found 
the firm: arm of my excellent father tremulous from disease; I found the 
little sisters I had Jeti in pinafores, married, and with infants of their own up- 
on their knees. I found one brother a diplomatized slayer of men, and an- 
other a privileged picker of pockets of the Middle Temple. But I found them 
all, thank God! open-armed to welcome me. The fatied calf was killed in 
all their houses in succession, so as to produce almost a surfeit of veal. 

The only thing that appeared to me perfectly unaccountable among the 
changes visible in my family, was the audacity with which they all talked of 
uncle Moseley, and the familiarity they all evinced with Moseley Hall. 
My brother Bob spoke of having just enjoyed a week’s shooting there, as he 
‘would have talked, in former days, of making war on the sparrows in Hornsey 

Ood ; and I Jiteraily overheard my mother advising my eldest sister to 
send down to the Hall fora change of air, her eldest boy, who was recover- 
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ing trom the whooping cough! Another of my sisters had some fine orange- 
trees in her baleony, which she coolly informed me were always kept alive 
for her during the winter, in the old greenhouse at Moseley. 

‘So you have, at length, scaled the wall, and accomplished your entrance 
into the enchanted castle !’ said 1, addressing my sailor brother, the one nearest 
to myself in age and affections. ‘But surely you must find it somewhat 
troublesome and expensive to profit so largely by my uncle’s tardy hospitali- 
ties. 

‘Troublesome? Expensive ?/—cried he. ‘ We breakfast at home, and, at 
the cost of a dozen shillings, arrive there by luncheon time. Bless your 
soul! the Hull railroad cuts through an angle of the old man’s estate, and 
runs through his park. Moseley Hall is complecely laid bare to the public. 
There is a station-house nota quarter of a mile from the door.’ 

‘ How very convenient for my uncle,’ said I, musingly; ‘he used to com- 
plain of the difficulty of intercommunication with the town!’ 

A general chorus of laughter trom my whole family, rewarded the ob- 
servation. . 

‘IT wish you could have seen the old fox, when first unearthed !’ exclaimed 
my sailor brother. ‘ When the plan of the railway was first laid down, he 
was the only landed proprietor of the district who opposed it; and had he pos- 
sessed a grain of parliamentary interest, | doubt whether the bill for its estab- 
lishment would have been carried. During the oy ee of the works, he had 
two fits ofthe jaundice. For, while surveying the unsightly mounds of earth 
thrown up in the frightful paddock he calls a park, he foresaw exactly what 
has occurred, the incursions of the Picts and Scots; or, in plain English, the 
invasion of his sacred territory by his nephews and nieces! You may re- 
member how the old crocodile used to weep, in days of yore, over his isola- 
tion; and lament over the impossibility of gathering us together under his 
kinsmanly wings? Faith! he has us now, with a vengeance! Moseley 
Hall is our hospital when sick; our tea-gardens, when gambo!lsome ; our 
hunting-ground, when inclined for sport. There is no longer the smallest 
— for our exclusion! The sacred groves of Dodona are desecrated ; and 

floseley Hall become a public thoroughfare—a popular lounge! Two houses 
of public entertainment, an inn and alehouse, have (as is usually the case) 
tacked themselves to the skirts of the station-house ; ay! and without so much 
as the civility of callingthemselves the Moseley Arms! The place is, in 
short, a cake-house—pointed out to the juaketers who pic-nic in the woods 
as the rum ould seat of one Squire Moseley—a queer ’un—a cracky ould 
gentleman, in nankin shorts and gaiters, worth a power o’ money, which he 
hasn’t the heart to spend! I promise you that, troublesome as you may sup- 
pose our numerous family to my uncle, we are by no means the greatest nuis- 
ance inflicted on him by the railroad!’ 

‘It is rather hard,’ observed my barrister brother, with an air of magnani- 
mous compassion, ‘at Mr. Moseley’s age, having acquired settled habits of 
life, to find them so thoroughly overset ! The old gentleman had com 
his mind to solitude. He was ofa philosophical turn. He loved argument 
and cribbage. The society of Mr. Rubric insured both, and he asked no 
more. And now to be broken in upon at all hours of the day—to have his 
venerable old mansion laid open to the espial of a station-house—and his hos- 
pitality subjected to the demand of his kinsfolk and acquaintances, every 
day of his life—nay, thrice on every day of his life—from year’s end to year’s 
end—is a severe trial! When he hears the shriek of the approaching train, 
he is never certain that it may not bring down upon him some poor relation ; 
and the railway, which deposits along so many hundred of miles, its fumes 
and dust, its noise and nuisance, appears to him constituted for the sole pur- 
pose of depositing visitors at the gates cf Moseley Hall! To say nothing of 
accidents! At any hour of the day, some frightful) explosion may convert 
this peaceful mansion into an infirmary ; filling his spare beds with maimed 
and dying persons—and his hall with coroners’ inquests and funeral array ! 
Poor nervous oldgentleman How can he be expected to resign himself at 
once to a calamity so untoreshown in the casting of his horoscope! As well 
might he have expected to see a volcano start up in his paddock, as this fear- 
ful arena for the combat of the elements—fire and water against earth and 
air!’ 

‘Do not expect me to pity him!’ said I, in answer to this special pleading. 
‘A main advantage of half these modern improvements consists in their 
triumph over individual selfishness. Is the well-being of this egotist, this hu- 
man oyster, this useless member of the community, to be weighed against a 
benefit conferred on the united kingdom? A tew hundred such churlish 
proprietors as uncle Moseley, and where would be the vaunted hospitality of 
old England? No, no! the old gentleman has been smoked out of a den 
which he had never the heart to render pleasant or profitable to other people !’ 

‘{ shall like to hear what you will say to his grievances while visiting at 
Moseley Hall!’ cried my lawyer brother. 

‘] shall never visit it! There was atime when I would have given worlds 
for an invitation, and never received one. Why should | harass the old man 
for the sake of seeing it now, in its days of desecration, and stripped of all its 
colouring of romance ?’ 

| think I could tempt you to break your resolution!’ observed my youngest 
sister. ‘I can promise you that the old family seat contains a picture con- 
nected with a story which F 

But, I torbear. My readers have, probably, heard enough of these family 
details! I can scarcely expect any, besides myself, to feel interested in the 
early disappointment in love, of Uncite Moserey! 








MIKE LEARY ; 
OR, THE JEWEL OF BALLYHAUGH. 
BY W. LAW GANE. 


The cathedral of Ballyhaugh, as all the learned in Hibernian topography 
will testify, rears its towers and turrets ina parish of the same euphonious 
name, which itself is a corner of the arcadian district of Connemara, the 
whole being included in that province of provinces, ‘ swate ould Connaught ;’ 
and every mother’s son of ye knows where Connaught is. Now this same 
cathedral is the glorv of the whole wideearth. *T was here St. Patriclk,—bless 
his memory !—tried his ’prentice hand at mixing mortar, and gave his first 
lectures on shouldering the hod, which his descendants, to their honour be it 
said, have never forgotten. Surely this of itself was sufficient to place our 
parish first on the file: but it has other distinguished claims. Its cathredal 
contains the most precious and inestimable relic that ever was, or ever will be, 
the blessed portion of saint or sinner; ’tis the Jewel of Ballyhaugh, and the 
envy of Christendom. Add w this, that its lads are the best-behaved and most 
peaceable, and its lasses the prettiest any where to be found between Cape 
Clear and the Causeway ; and we have said enouzh to glorify Ballyhaugh.— 
In the recollection of its oldest inhabitant, no bailiff has been found to dine on 
parchment writs in its precincts, or tithe-proctor to be escorted oul at the point 
of the pitchfork. ’ 

The beautiful sprigs, which, (lately tipped with lead,) are such convincers, 
through the length and breadth of green Erin, grow in peace at Ballyhaugh ; 
none cuts his stick tilicompelled. And all this beautiful state of society, this 
blessed condition of purity, prettiness, and prosperity, is entirely owing to the 
jewel of a relic, and to nothing in the world, or out of it, besides. This boast 
ct the island is open to public inspection, though jealously guarded by a dra- 
gon inthe shape of Tim O’Flaggerty, the multumin parvo of Ballyhaugh , 
‘l'im being sexton, parish-clerk, bell-ringer, fiddler at wakes and weddings; 
and some score other callings incase of need. Timis, and naturally enough, 
proud of his office, and he has reason to be so. Tim, and his select friends, 
believe there is no other su dignified to be found throughout the land; the lord- 
lieutenant has not half so much charge, and as to the keepership of a King’s 
conscience, it’s a mere tin-kettle aflair in comparison with Tim’s, 

The blessed jewel is enshrined in a real silver box, and this is placed in an 
old chest, big and strong enough to ne Behemoth out of mischief, and the 
stout walls of the fine old cathedral enclosed all. Thus secured, it may bid 
defiance to Mercury himself, or to a conclave of relic-stealers, with the Pope 
at their head. 

It has always been regarded as an act of condescension on the part of Tim 
to exhibit his charge; and lucky isthe wayfarer deemed who can obtain a 
peep awit. Many and many a noggin has been lavished on Tim in vain, and 
evendiere patient persuatiers have occasionally failed. But, withal, Tim is 
a good-tempered soul; and, catch him any day, when the pigs are behaving 
respectably, and the praties have turned out nofely, and there is not much 
danger of arefusal. It chanced on a certain beautiful morning, that Tim, 
with a dignity of fifty-beadle power, opened for us the cathedral doors, and 
was graciously pleased to permit us to inspect the world-famed, the never-to- 
be-sufticiently-esteemed reiic. Whea, after a salam, that would have done 
honour to a Moslem, Tim opened the silver shrine, great was our surprise, 
immense our astonishment; it was not bone of saint, or beard of martyr that 
we saw; it was not a toe-nail of St. Magnus, the spear-head of St. George, 
the remains of St. Andrew’s oatmeal, or St. Crispin’s lapstone, or good St. 
Anthony’s nose. {t was—a tail, a tai)! but sucha tail! The idea naturally 
and instantaneously obtruded itself, what animal could have borne such an 
appendage? It never wagged behind an Irish beast, that was certain; the 
unicorn could not boast such an adjunct. Our knowledge of Buffon and the 
naturalists was ransacked in vain. Buckland, and the geologists, did no more 
for us. The sea-serpent’s it could not be; a Mammoth never owned it. In 
size it nearly resembled a cow’s, but assuredly this never whisked off the flies; 
it was covered with hair ofan indescribable quality, and its colour was sooty 
black, beautifully tipped with brimstone yellow. ; 

This is all the intormation we can give for the present. While we cogitat- 
ed, Tim was singing the praises of his jewel; he related the wonders it had 
performed ; he told us of the many contests that had agitated Christendom tor 








its possession; how the blessed pope had sent a deputation to Ballyhaugh to 
borrow it for three months, that he might behold it, and how the pope was re- 
fused; to which Tim added, that the devil himself would have been served 
in the same way ; and howa wicked monk, in days of old, had died like a baste, 
because he stole one of the precious hairs, and sold it to a cardinal for a bet- 
tle of whiskey. All this was well enough; but still the tail continued a ¢ail 
ot mystery. Weturned imploringly to ‘Tim for a solution, and Tim, in re- 
turn, gave usa look, which said as plaialy as words could express, ‘ I could if 
1 would; but I’m not to be wheedled.’ A little bribery, and a great deal of 
blarney, however, produced their usual effects; the ice appeared to be thaw- 
ing; Tim was melting into a state of compliance. The gentleman-keeper 
deposited the jewel in its ancient resting-place, quietly folded his arms, and 
seated himself upon the huge old chest, and we as quietly followed his ex- 
ample. It was evident something was coming, and expectation was on tip- 
toe. Tim’s tongue, we bad perceived trom the first, was hung upon yo 
petual motion principle; once set going, it stopped not until worn ont ; its 
powers being now directed to an elucidation of the mysteries of the tail, we 
had nothing to do but to act the part of respectable listeners. It is certainly 
a matter ot regret that Tim’s rich and racy brogue, his genuine Hibernicisms, 
cannot be transferred literally to our pages ; to make amends for this, it is our 
intention next time we visited Ballyhaugh to induce Tim to write his own his- 
tory of the tail; and if this is not well received by a discerning public, we 
shall certainly say that taste is defunct, and at once set about writing his 
epitaph. 

% frah!? said Tim, commencing his narrative, ‘ but this precious jewel is 
the thing itse}f! there is nothin’ in the whole wide arth to compare wid it. 


walied into it? Pretty devils were the boys then-a-day, and hard work was’ 
it for his riverence, the praste, to get them safe through purgatory, and some 
were so atarnally bad that the blessed bishop himsel! couldn’t put them into 
the right road. Och! murther! but they were divils unborn, and the biggest 
divil among them all was one Mike Leary, a spalpeen, whose name shouldn’t 
be mentioned in dacent society, but that we can’t help it. Be dad' it was 
strange that sich an everlasting ragamuffin should have been the manes of 
givin’ us sich a gift, a gift which allthe Kings ol the arth, if they put all their 
gold, and all their jewels together, couldn’t buy, nor get another like it, for 
this plain reason, that there isn’t anather to be had. The animal this wagged 
behind was what the larned called a vera avis; and, his riverince has often 
told me, had but one tail. 

‘This Mike Leary, as I told yer honours before, was a broth of a boy, as 
unsanctified a sinner as the land could produce. Divil a bit o’ mischief was 
there going on but Mike had his hand init. He lived all alone, and by him- 
self, and his cot was rarely Seen by any eye but the crow’s as it flew over the 
mountain ; the boldest ventured not to visit him where he dwelt, for awinl tales 
were told of the doings thereabout. And yet, withal, the lad was not unsocial; 
he was always foremost in the fun at fights, and at fairs, at wakes, and at 
weddings. No one ever knew him to work, or to win, to buy, orto sell, and 
yet histurf-stack was always high ; he never was widout praties on his floor 
or pork in his sty: but how did he get ’em? That’s the question I should 
like to have answered. 

‘May be they came naturally, as manners do to monkeys, or pitchfork 
tongues to women, or may be’—and here Tim crept close to us, and spoke 
low,—‘ evil sperits supplied him, and ’tis said infarnai cr’atures were some- 
times seen dragging swine, already fatted and shaved, up the hill, while the 

r bastes were so frightened that that they said not a word, but went like 
ambs to the slaughter And, as to praties and turf, they positively walked 
up of their own accord, and niver interfered with a shoul, itt y met one, but 
just said ‘Good night,’ and passed on. There was strange doings in those 
far-off days. If a child caught the masels, the muther vowed it was all 
owin’ to Mike; if a cow slipped into a ditch, or a donkey grew melancholy, he 
was certain to have a hand in it. Not a thing happened, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, for miles around, that Mike’s powers were not call’d into question. 
Mike sartinly was a friend to some, particularly to his kith and kin. As an 
instance of this, though he required no land himself, as he niver laboured, he 
took care to provide all his relations with the best the neighbourhood could 
bestow; if the owners hesitated, Mike dispatched his compliments, and as- 
sured them that it was perfectly necessary for their own good, and the pace of 
society, that they should comply with his frinds’ request, and let them have 
the acres. They seldom needed a second admonition. If any of his own 
fancied a wife, and the parent, or the maiden, was bold enough to say no, 
Mike hinted softly to them that he should feel cbliged by their so far honouring 
his family ; and if they still hesitated, he would condescend to pay them a 
personal visit, nor as the lily-livered spalpeens do now-a-days, in the dark 
night, but in broad day, and gintaly strapping the damsel on his horse, carry 
her off to the narest praste. Mike in his own sole person was the parliament 
of his parish, and fainx, he was judge and jury too, and further, whiniver oc- 
casion required, he niver failed to execute his own decrees. Noone for a 
moment dreamt of opposing him ; he was universally belaved to have on his 
side a power which fottiim’ human could withstand. In those days we hadnt 
the Sassenachs, neither their laws, nor their red-coats; and, supposing they 
had been here, what then? No laws van bind, and soldiers niver were 
niver willbe able to fight against divils, and these most assuredly Mike had 
at his fingers’ ends.’ 

Here, although Tim made no pause, we could not avoid asking ourselves 
what on earth all thishad to do with the tail. It did not appear that Mike 
had, however likely a subject for a long voyage, travelled in strange na 
and certainly it stood confessed that such a tail was not ofhome-growth. Di 
he associate with, keep, feed, and cherish, some strange beast in his out-ot- 
the-way den on the mountain, and had he in a moment of anger, spleen, dis- 
appointment, or forgetiulness, mutilated its fair proportions ? The generosity, 
kindness, and amiability of the Irish character, at once negatived this assump- 
tion. Had it been a head instead of a tail, we should at once have assigned 
it to some hydra, some joint-stock monster, a creature whose loss of heads is 
of such frequent occurrence as to be scarcely entitled to notice. 

Could it be a disjointed member, which, worn out with continual agitation, 
had spontaneously dropped? Untortunately for this solution of the enigma, 
Mike flourished in a golden age, in an era when College Green retained its 
verdure and its sprouts, warranted of native rearing, amidst which the Hi- 
bernian bucks revelled, strangers to decay, or any other mortal ill. 

This was a poser; speculation was completely floored; conjecture dead- 
beaten. Nothing remained but to turn again to our ‘ oracle and guide.’ 

‘{t would take a long day,’ continued Tim, ‘to mintion all Mishter Mike’s 
doings; but { must jist tell ye that he cared not a snap o’ the finger for the 
praste himself; whiniver he crassed his riverince’s path, he would be after 
cocking his eye, or puttin’ his tief of a finger to his nose, and yet his holiness 
strived hard to convart the sinner :— 

‘ Blood an’ oons!” hé would say, “ what do ye thins will become o’ ye, 
Mike Leary, unless ye be afiher mendin’ yer ways? There's a very dark 
gintleman looking close afiher ye, Mike Leary, and if once ye git inte 
his claws, let me tell ye, all the saints couldn't get ye out agin. Come to 
mass, Mike, and pay yer praste his honest dues, and ye shall have absolution 
on raysonable tarms.’ 

‘ But all this kindness was thrown away; his riverince mighi as well have 
whistled jigs to red-herrins’. Mike cared not a rap for } peer or purgatory, 
and some assert that he stole his riverince’s cabbages, bad luck to him ! 

‘Matters went on in this way for many a year; Mike grew worse and 
worse every day of his life, and not a cat could say a mouse was its own 
in Ballyhaugh. 

‘In all likelihood yer honours have heard of that terrible stormy night, when 
the round tower on the hill of Howth was thrown down, and the beautiful city 
of Killarney was overflowed by the lake. 1t was on that very night, while 
Mishter Mike was sittin’ by his ’arth, dramin’ of divilry for the morrer, and 
larfin’ at the tunder and the lightnin’, ani watchin’ the praties bile in the 
for his supper, and, besides, he was singin’ a song, which I'll repate to yer 
honours; ‘tis called “ Mike Leary’s song of the praties.” 


«« Dear praties, or murphies, or whatever name 
The l’arned may call ye, I love ye the same ; 
Ye’re the roundest, the swatest, the best of all fruit, 
And I'll sing ’till i'm tired in praise of the 100t. 


« Just schrape thim gintaly when put in the pot, 
And take thim up schmokin’ an’ ate thim quite hot; 
An’ while on their beauties my shoul is regalin’, 
I'll loudly proclaim they require no repalin’. 


“ Wid butthermilk, shure for a prince they’re a faste ; 
There’s nothin’ like praties, west, north, south, or east. 
Swate fruit! while adown my pleased throat as ye roll, 

3e assured that Mike Leary will ne’er charge ye toll. 


“ The gintles may talk of their fruit from afar, 
Of the grape, ard the pach, the apple, and pear ; 
But the pratie so maly, the pratie is mine ; 
May the pratie and shamrock for iver intwine !’ 


_ ‘Whether Mike had finished his song or not,’tisn’t asy to say, but ‘tis sar- 
tin thata gintle and purlite tap at the door silenced him intirely. 

‘“« Murther! and who is it there? Come in, an plase ye, as ye gine- 
rally do, through the kayhole, or down the chimbly.” But the invitation 
was declined, and the tappin’ continued. Afther some delay, Mike wint te 





the door, and opened it, and to be sure a very dacent-looking gintleman stood 
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the threshold. He did’nt stop to be asked, but walked in, as if he had been 
‘Reppin’ into his own house. 

* Quite at home, sir!” said Mike. 
*«'Po be shure, Mishter Mike; and arn’t ye glad to see me?” said the 


er. 
a Beein’ as how I havn’t yer honour’s acquaintance, I carn’t very well say 
whither I’m glad or sorry to see ye, but if yer honour will be pleased to teil 
larnt my name, perhaps I shall be abie to answer.” 
“© We shall be better acquainted soon, Misther Leary.’ 
“* Maybe, or maybe not,’ whispered Mike to himself. : 
“The st r was a fine, tall man; he walked to the fire, and seated him- 
selfin the chimbly-corner ; a large wide cloak covered him from head to heel, 
and Mike was rayther surprised to see that, although the rain was comin 
down in a flood, i:ot a drop had touched it. He worea singularly shaped hat; 
his face was quite shaded, and he appeared anxious to conceal his teet.— 
Mike, knowin’ as the lad was, couldn't exactly understand his visitor, and he 
was quite curious to find out who he was, and what he wanted. He had noth- 
ing of the praste apout him; the police wan’t born: who else was bold 
to intrude on Mike? The lad was fairly puzzled. as: 
“*} hope yer honour had a pleasant walk up the hill,’ said Mike, re-openin 
the conversation. 
“* Quite delightful, Misther Leary ; it was the fineness of the night {that 
induced me to pay you a visit.’ ‘ 
“This was rather unintelligible to Mike, seein’ that it was what might be 
the ‘ divil’s own weather.’ 
“* Did yer honour asily find the way up ?’ inquired Mike. . 
“* Quite asily, indeed ; 1 was lighted all the way,’ said the stranger, point- 
img to the lightnin’, 
“Mike sated himself by the fire, opposite his visitor, and endeavoured to get 
@ peep at his face, but the man was too deep; there sartinly was somethin’ 
very singular about him. Mike’s blood began to get warm, but the appear- 
ance, and the free and fearless manner of the stranger, kept him quiet; in 
fact, Mike had changed from hot to cold, and in a few minutes he began to 
feel, as perhaps he had never felt before, confoundedly afraid of the man be- 
fore him. The stranger glanced frequently at Mike, and the very peculiar 
ion of his well-shaded eyes made the lad feel quare and oncomtortable. 
— about, and began to consider where he should light upon his big- 
gest shil h. He sariinly, and more than once, wished the stranger in a 
very warm climate. He seemed perfectly to understand Mike’s thoughts, for 
he was ver rticular in his inquiries afther nis health: and he asked 
afiher all his friends, and how they were gettin’ on in the world, and what they 
had been doin’ lately, and whether Mike had been busy, and all sich — 
and so many of them, that Mike began to think him a frind of the fami 
which the stranger confirmed by sayin’, 
“*] feel a great intirest, Mike Leary, in all thai consarns ye, and have a 
strong desire to sarve ye, it ye will jest be afther lettin’ me know how I can 
do it. 


“¢ By makin’ yerself scacre,’ Mike would have said, but he didn’t. He 
‘was rayther onaccustomed to resave, and seldom needed, offers of assistance, 
so he hardly knew what to say, and therefore saia nothin’. 

“ The stranger wasn’t at all surprised at anythin’ Mike said or didn’t say ; 
he played with the lad as he would with a well-hooked trout, or a delicate mor- 
sel that ye’ve only to open yer mouth to swallow. He continued;—‘I have 
been thinkin’, Misther Mike, that ye would like to pay me a visit; in truth I 
have called ’specially to invite ye, and as the evening is so agreeable, we shall 
find no better time than the prisint. My sarvants and frinds have long been 
expectin’ ye, Misther Leary, so ye’ll have no occasion to fear inconvaniencin’ 
us ? 


“* Arrah! 1 will,’ said Mike, hardly knowin’ what he was sayin’. 

“*My risidince is a considerable distance from this; but it will take ye a 
very little time to raach it!’ Not so long, we could not help hoping, as it takes 
you, Tim, to reach the tail.’ 

“Shall we start at once ?’ continued the stranger. 

“* Quite as yer honour plases,’ said Mike ; ‘but I was a-thiniin’ yer hon- 
our must be faint; so, perhaps, before we go, ye’ll be takin’ a slice o” the ba- 
con,—there isn’t better under the moon,—and a dhrop o’ the raal staff, the gin- 
nine dew,’ and Mike pointed proudly to a keg in the corner,—‘don’t spake of 
it” and Mike winked at his visitor, ‘but [ made it meself.’ 

“It was sartinly kind o’ ye, Misther Leary, to think o’ the bacon; and I’m 
obleeged to ye for the dhrops that are comin’, and 1 carn’t find it in me to re- 
fuse yer offer.’ 

“ Mike jumped up suddenly to rake the fire together, and takin’ the stranger 
rayther by surprise, for his cloak had slipped aside, he saw somethin’ that 
nearly made him jump back agen; but the lad smothered his feelin’s and jist 
‘went on with his job as if he’a seen nothin’ at all. 

“*Malely murther! though,’ said he tu himsili; but the sacret’s out; but 
Mike Leary is safe as yet, and, be dad! but he intinds kapin’ so. Yera deep 
ould file; but I jist mane for ye to pay yer lodgin’s.’ 

“ Mike bustled about, lookin’ afiher the gridiron, but le couldn’t find it no- 





a halter from yer riverince, and ’tis this same that I’ve tied the tief up with, 
and the blessed rope he carnt touch widout burnin’ his fingers, and isn’t it atin’ 
into his tail like murther. Yes, Misther Divil, yer in for it now.” 
‘ Whin they reached the house a very swate scene of coniusion they saw. 
The chairs looked as if they’d been havin’ a deadly battle wid one anoder, 
for legs and arms were strewed in all directions ; the table had gone clane 
mad, and had cut its capers till it fell down all of a heap; a whole side of ba- 
con was br’ilin’ on the fire, and the divil had bastea it wid the frying-pan. 
The tief had taken one swate pig by his purty little tail, and broken its nose 
against the wall, and had clawed the ear of anoder, and swallowed it whole ; 
but, worse than all, he had danced upon the whiskey-cask, and smashed it to 
smithereens; but the roarin’ lion didn’t forgit first c1 allto dhrink the whiskey, 
and a blind man might have seen that the baste was roarin’ dhrunk. 
‘ When Mike saw all this, he didn't spake a word; he only said to himself, 
“ [’m thinki>’, Misther Divil, that ye’ll be afther payin’ for yer sport.” 
‘The moment Mike and the praste intered, he was quiet as any helpless 
lamb; he shlunk into the corner, like a well-whipped cur, and would have 
put his tale betwane his legs, only he couldn't. 
‘“ Ho! ye’re here, are ye ?” says the praste. 

‘Not a word did the divil reply. 
‘ The divil’s in it, but we'll find manes to make ye spake!’ and says he, 
“ Mike, be afther givin’ me some wather ;” and Mike gave his riverince the 
wather, and his riverince blessed it, and turned it to holy wather intirely, and 
thin his riverince dipped his hand into it, and gave the divil a taste o’ it; and 
didn’t it go into him like scalding broth ; be dad, but it did; and how he roared, 
and how he groaned, while Mike and the praste larfed outright, and well they 
might. 

‘ “Now, thin, ye brimstone-stinkin’ baste! what have ye got to say for 
ersilf?” 

‘The unfortunate divil could only groan. Wid that the praste gave him a 
taste more of the wather. 
*“Spake, and be damned!” cried he. ‘It’s yerself that shall remimber 
comin’ to Ballyhaugh.” 
‘The poor divil managed to syuake out,—“ Let me go! let me go! and I’ll 
be on my oath niver to come widin filty miles of yer riverince again.” 
“Ye will ? said his rivirince ; ‘yes, I dare say ye will; but, do yer think 
I’m such a fool asto take a divil’s oath? not I. I'll have yer bond ; yes, yer 
bond, Misther Divil, and brake it if yer dare.’ 
“The divil signified his willingness to comply wid any tarms to get free.— 
Mike wanted to try the effects of the shillelagh on his skull, but the praste 
wouldn’t have itat all; he had no objection to taze, but he did’t like committin’ 
murther. 
‘* Mike, by the praste’s desire, produced a skin, and his rivirince sat him- 
self down to write, and he wrote an agramint as long as a homily. He tied 
the divil down in all sorts of ways nivir ag’in to show his noose in Ballyhaugh ; 
there was all sorts of curses and anathemis, and the like: and he made the 
divil promise to ate himself upif iver he broke his bond. The like of this 
writin ye won’t often meet wid. Whin it was finished, he gave it to the divil 
to sign, and what should he do to make the barg’in more bindin,’ but open a 
vein, and write his divilish name wid his blood. 
“And now,’ said he, ‘to be sure, kind sir, ye’ll be afther lettin’ me go 1— 
Come, undo the halter, for I assure you it begins to make me fale rather on- 
comfortable.’ 
“To be sure! to be sure!’ says the praste, and wid that he wint behind 
him, pertindin’ to undo the halter; but, taix ! he took up his chopper, and wid 
one clane blow cut off the tip of the divil’s tail, Sathan gave a bellow that 
would have quieted a thousand big roarin’ guns, and widout so much as say- 
in’ good night to ye, bounced through the winder. The noise the divil made 
drove Mike against the wall, and quite stunned the poor lad, but nothin’ the 
baste could do had any effect on his blessed riverince; he cried out as the divil 
flew away,—‘Ha! ha! me boy, there ye go wid yer tail off; but nivir mind, 
there’s plenty o’ places where they retail bad spirits,’ and wid that his river- 
ince picked up the tail, and he and Mike made thimselves comfortable, and 
ate their suppers quite well.’ 
‘Now then,” continued Tim, “I’ve only to tell yer honours that the blessed 
jewel that ye’ve been favoured wid a sight of, is the very tail that the divil 
wore when he visited Mike Leary on the night o’ the famous storm. And, 
can yer henours concave anythin’ more precious and beautiful? Here it is, 
and here it shall be as long as the world stands. 
“Pll just conclude by tellin’ yer honours what became of Mike, and the 
eam. and the other paple. What became of thedivil Ihave niver exactly 
arnt, but ’tis quite sartin that since that night he hasn’t been so free wid his 
per sonal visits, and much more particular in the company he kapes. 

“If ye look about ye in swate Ballyhaugh, ye’ll persave that he’s not bro- 
ken his bond; ye may be shure his noose has nivir since been on this side 
the mountain. 

‘“« The blessed praste, good luck to his mimiry, was made prior of our mon- 
astery, and a swate place it was; Mike was made cook, and he lived well 








where,—and how could he, considerin’ he hadn’t one 2—It warn’t under the 
bed, nor under the table ; it hadn’t got among the pigs; and Mike hadn’t no 
neighbour to borrow it ; he thought it must be in the corner behind his visitor ; 

there, sure enough he didn’t find it, but he seen a tundering big tail curled 
round and round, and the tip turned up like a snake’s head, and all this the 
owner quietly fancied was covered up by his cloak, but it wasn’t. ‘ Now’s the 
time,’ thought Mike; and he very nately slipped one end of a halter uver the 
tail, and fashtened the other to a nail in the wall. 

“ This was a strange way, ye ’ll be thinkin’, to sarve a frind, but Mike didn’t 
fancy ballancin’ his accounts jist yet and he felt sartin that his masther had 
called for a sittlement, so he thought he’d turn round, and open a new score.— 
Perhaps he made up his mind tw go to the divil in fine weather. Mike per- 
tinded to go outside the house to look for the gridiron. He took one short 
pape in at the window, whin he saw the divil already began to get fidgety, and 
then started off at the top of his speed, to pay the first visit he ever paid in his 
life to the house of the praste. 

_ ‘He ran down the hill like a hare, and in less than no time stood at his 
riverences door, against which he thumped like a bathering-ram. His river- 
ence soon popped his blessed head out ov the windy, and his disturber, widout 
giving him ‘ime to spake, bawled out, 

“* Pm Mike Leary, and, paw yer worship, I ‘ve got the divil.’ 

., ‘‘T always told ye ye had, ye graceless whelp! and what do you mane by 
Gisturbin’ an honest man at this time o’ night, and in sich wedder, to tell, him 
a sacret that the whole parish knows ?’ , 

“* Quite thrue, yer riverince; but 1’ve trapped the devil himself; he paid 
me a visit, and I’ve tied him by the tail.’ 

“* Bad luck to ye, Mike Leary, for a lyin thief! do you think to persuade 
me the divs! would lave his snug fireside in such wather as this !’ 

» Mike Leary, divil as he has been, wouldn’t bemane himsilt by tellin’ ye 
a lie; I’ve got bag an’ bone, head an’ horns, and I want yer riverince to come 
and excommunicate him, that we may have pace in the parish.” 

‘Tl tell ye what, ye bogtrottin’ villin! if ye don’t be afther gettin’ back to 
yer den, it’s yersilf that I'll excommunicate; and thin ye may go and keep 
company wid the divil for a long day.” 

_‘“ Then, it’s yer riverince that won’t come,” said Mike; “bad luck to the 
divil for comin’ at all; but if I must go back to him by mesilf, it’s not walkin’ 
Pll go; Pil jist borrer yer riverince’s pony, and, as I like ridin’ asy, I’) take 
saddle and bridle as well; I’m sure yer riverince won’t object, considerin’ the 
wather;” and with this Mike went towards the stable. 

‘ Mike knew well that the praste wouldn’t let his pony go widout a struggle 
to save him, and the praste was equally well assured that Mike would do 
_ he said, and he was periected acquaintéd also with what he meant by bor- 

owin’, 

‘The lad had scarcely time to saddle and mount, when down came his 
verince in his shirt and his slippers, but in such a thunderin’ rage that he 
would have felt warm packed up in ice. He had seized the first w’apon that 
came in his way, which happened to be a chopper that the ould crater who 
waited upon his riverince used to cut up the sticks and the mate wid, and a 
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irely along, merely takin’ care to kape out o’ reach of his 
ashen. r we must do the lad the justice to say that he didn’t want 
jaw ve Horse, but only to draw the praste up the hill. ‘In this there was 

no ws te for his riverince stuck to his work like a brick, and Mike laugh- 
se cheno — he considered how nately he was takin’ him to the divil. 
They had Pte mgr detarmined to go there, or anywhere else, for his pony. 
se Bipot mene halfway up the mountain, whin they began to 
nach ana le Uproar, and as they got nearer to Mike’s house, there 
was sich an infernal clatter as niver was heard on arth before. The wind, 
and the rain, and the tunder, made a vary respectable noise, but all were 
drowned in noise of another sort. Some would have fancied that the inner 
parts of the mountain wanted to come out to have a look at the daylight. I 
forgot it was night; but niver mind. J')) jist be afiher tellin’ ye that sich a 
eames “ater \ prep om couldn’t have been equalled by fifteen hundred 
do obin jctete. St, and it’s jist mesilf that knows Ww at one can 

* Mike stopped, and so did the praste. 

*“ Are ye afther hearin’ that?” says Mike, 

*“T am,” says the praste. 

* “'That’s the ould baste himself,” says Mike, 

* Ts it,” says the praste. 

*“ Vis,” says Mike; “and, dipind on it, I can tell yer riverince the cause 0’ 
the clatter; I hope yer riverince will pardon me, but some time ago Lh ' 


borrered 


and died fat. I’ve done at last, and I hope yer honours are satisfied wid the 
tail,” 





THE RETURN FROM FOREIGN SERVICE, 


To those who have never seen service, or been present with the Peninsular 
army for a series of years, it would be rather a difficult task to make them 
comprehend the feelings of an officer upon his regiment being ordered home. 
There are many, no doubt, who would say it was a lucky ‘turn up;’ but 
there are many, I know, who would have a contrary opinion, Years of hard 
fighting, fatigues, and privations that we now wonder at, had nevertheless a 
charm that in one way or another bound us together, though it severed some ; 
and, all things considered, 1 am of opinion that our days in the Peninsula 
were amongst the happiest of our lives. 

Nothing tends so much to enjoyment in this life as variety,—I mean ata 
certain age,—when the mind is free from the vare of domestic anxiety ; you 
then have no one to think of but yourself. If you lose a triend in battle, you 
say—‘ hk might have been my own lot; I am sorry for him, but perhaps my 
own turn wil! come next.’ So it is,no doubt,in private life; but then it wants 
the stirring impetus which carries the soldier through all dangers and difficul- 
ties, unshackled as he is, or ought to be ; for no soldier should have a wife, 
much lessa family ! 

With feelings such as I have described, or attempted to describe, [ was on 
the eve ot quitting the 1st battalion of the Connaught Rangers ; hut before 
doing so, I resolved to spend a few days with my old friend and companion 
Capt.Graham. He was attached to the 21st Portuguese Regiment, quartered 
in a large convent half-way between Leomil and Lamesso; and here, for the 
first time, I had a full specimen of the manners and habits of the priesthood 
of Portugal. I had, itis true, met them occasionally before, and always found 
them ‘ener me agreeable companions; but I had little idea of the depraved 
state they lived in until I became, in a manner, an inmate of the convent where 
my friend was quartered. 

Dinner was about to be announced when some five or six priests entered, 
each carrying under his arm a small pig-skin of wine. They were all merry 
gay lads, and looked as if they had—which I have no doubt of—tasted the con- 
tents of their ‘fardeau.’ All were agreeable men ; they talked upon all sub- 
jects; but the fair sex ‘had the call.’ My friend asked where the others 
were who had promised tocome. He was told they were on duty; but what 
that ‘duty’ was [ could not exactly define. Be this as it may, dinner was 
scarcely over when three monks entered the apartment. One, who seemed 
to be the provider, was loaded with an enormous pig-skin of wine, whieh 
he carried on his back; and so soon as the door was flung open, he, with 
some difficulty, placed it in a corner, and then, with his two companions, 
joined our festive board. 

Now, at the time 1 am speaking of, I was a very young lad. [ had, 
nevertheless, seen something of the world; I had mixed in society, high 
and low; I had read books—some of them moral, some the contrary; but 
in allthat I had ever seen, read, or heard of, I never could suppose that, 
amongst any set of men—rauch less priests, so great a seene of blackguard- 
ism could be amalgamated together as I witnessed on this night. Songs 
of the most indecent kind were sung, attitudes of the most indelicate nature 
were resorted to, in order to give effect to those songs; but still thedellows 
were so pleasant, that, if you could forget they were priests, it would have 
been well enough; but it is disgraceful to see men in this calling adopt the 
manners and habits of the most profligate; by which means they not only 
disgrace themselves, but the religion they profess. 

It was, as well as I remember—for then I could not be exact as to the hour, 
—about tour o’clock in the morning when a summons reached the ‘ high 
priest’ that ‘ mass’ was to be performed, and the ‘ How’ carried to the dwell- 
ing of some person that was dying. The evening’s, or rather morning’s, 
work was thus interrupted, and all those on duty were obliged to scamper 
off. However, those who were not on the muster-roll remained ; and we were 
about to begin the morning, when a Serjeant of Graham's regiment entered, and 
told him—he being on duty—that the ‘ Host’ was about to pass, and that the 
guard was already drawn out to pay it those honours which were exacted 
trom them. 

It may be here necessary to remark, that in Portugal the troops not only 
‘ present arms’ to the ‘ Host,’ but fall down on their knees as it passes. This 
order was strictly enforced by Lord Wellington, so far as regarded the British 
troops, with the exception of kneeling. 

1 was once on duty, when a procession passed, and the man who was at 
the head of it, fulfilling, 1 suppose, the functions of some saint, was neither 
more nor less than the blacksmith that shod my mules! J, as a matter of 
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course, presented arms with my guard, bat the fellow laughed so immoder- 
ately, that he was near being unhorsed. i 

When Graham turned out his guard to receive the “ Host,” and his quon- 
dam friends, the ‘‘ Headsman” was so intoxicated as he passed, that he nearly 
fell downright on the troops that were arrayed to pay him due honour. 

This picture of the Romish priesthood in Portugal, —* supposed by 
many to be an exaggerated one; bnt it is no such thing. hat | have writ- 
ten is true, and those men I met with in this convent were most indubitably 
the gayest set of drunken feliows I ever associated with before or since. 

et the convent the next day ; my head was confused from the liberal po- 

tations of wine which I drank, but the priests were as steady as rocks, and 
ere we all parted, they gave mea friendly invitation to pass a week with 
them; but I had not time to doso, and] never saw them again,—nor is it 
likelv I ever shall. 
1 took leave of my old regiment, and, with two hnndred and sixty-five dol- 
lars in my pocket, bent my way towards Lisbon. My old friend D’Arcy ac- 
companied me, and my man, Dan Carsons, took charge of our baggage.mule, 
which carried our kits. This, indeed, was a sort of sinecnre to him; for, 
tosay the trath, we were not overstocked with much extras. 

Little occurred worthy of notice until we reached Lisbon, and there we met 
with our companion, Simon Fairfield, so well known to thearmy. Man- 
rice Quill was also there, and as they were both, like ourselves, waiting for a 
passage home by the first fleet that was to leave the Tagus for England, we 
thought we could not do better than “ club” together. 

It was a rare circumstance to meettwo such characters, and our time 
assed away agreeably in learning those anecdotes which have been told of 
foth. Much has been related of Quill, but Fairfield was immeasurably his 
superior on some points, In the first place, he sang beautifully, while Mau- 
rice could not sing atall; and if Quill possessed that extraordinary humour, 
which it is so well known he did, poor Simon Fairtield was an overmatch 
for him as a punster. ’ 
Our stay in Lisbon was but short, asin a fewdays after our arrival the 
fleet was in readiness to sail for Portsmouth. But short as our sojourn was, it 
was of sufficient length to nearly empty our purses That sink of profligacy 
and nest of sharpers, the Saint Carlos gambling-house, wasthe constant resort 
of alltheidlers in Lisbon: and in a few days I and my friends were com- 
pletely eased of a'!l our loose cash. But we had one resource left, and, in the 
shape of a horse each, which was the same thing as ready money, we deter- 
mined to try our luck once more at the gambling table. Accordingly, the 
horses were sent to the fair, were sold, wt brought a “fair” price. Mine 
fetched one hundred and twenty-five dollars; those belonging to Hill, D’Ar- 
cy, and Adair, all of my corps, were also disposed fof at a “fair” value. 
oor “Fair” field had no horse or mule. He had an old jackass,—his com- 
panion for years,—which brought to the general fund only fifteen dollars. A 
sort of council of war was now held as to the line of operations we should 
follow, and it was unanimously agreed that D’Arcy, being a good judge of 
the game, should be the purse-bearer, and play according to his own judg- 
ment to any amount he might think proper, for the profit or loss of the entire 


ry. 

Pa Mauers were so far arranged, and we were ready and panting with anxiety 
to have another trial with the bankers of the San Carlos tables, when Hill, a 
young man of sound sense, hinted that, to prevent any mistake, and not to 
eave all on the “ hazard ot the die,” we should deposiie a certain number of 
dollars each for the purchase of oursea stock. This hint was so replete with 
rationality that we all acquiesced, and fifteen dollars ‘‘par tete” was regularly 
pouched by Hill, who was understood to be our caterer. He laid in a capi- 
tal stock of wine, brandy, fowls, and meat,—and so far all went on right.— 
The wine and brandy he purchased from the far-famed Signor Cavizoli; but 
if he paid high for them, they were of excellent quality. : 

Meanwhile D’Arcy, who conducted his department in the capacity of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was regular in his attendance at the gaming 
table. He marked with much cirewmspection the gains and losses of the 
numbers on his cards, for and against the banker; but his caution was of 
noavail. In the first night’s play one hundred dollars had been scooped from 
him by the Portuguese banker, leaving a surplus of about seventy-five more at 
his disposal. As this was our last stake, and as the fleet was to sail the fol- 
lowing day, ({ wish it had sailed ten days sooner,) we all went to San Carlus 
to witness the luck of D’Arcy. Before him lay seventy-five dollars, and be- 
fore him sat the banker, ready and willing to relieve him of their weight.— 
For the first half-hour he played with some success, but afterwards the tide of 
luck wasagainst him. Not ongof the party interfered proor con. Again he 
made a rally, and like a ship at sea who has weathered the storm and be- 
gins to right herself, he went on, as it were, sailing before the wind. But 
ina moment of exultation, and having, as he thought, calculated to a nicety 
the certainty of success, he staked the entire of our stock in trade on the turn 
of the card. He was right,—the card turned up in his favour, and he was a 
winner of three hundred dollars and upwards, I looked on quietly and ex- 
pected to see him take the money or double the card, (which means “ double 
or quit,”) thereby insuring his stake, at the worst, or doubling it in the event 
ot success, What then was our astonishment and dismay when we saw him 
“cock” the card, and heard him in a loud tone, addressing the dealer of the 
pack in the single monosyllable, “ Cock.” Now the meaning of the word 
Cock,” and Cocking” the card, that is to say turning up one of the corners of 
it, implies, that yoo will have, if you gain, three times the stake on the table, 
but if you lose, you lose all. So it was with D’Arcy; the wrong card turn- 
ed up, and we, one and all, turned out, went home to our beds, sailed for 
Portsmouth next day, and I never wagered a shillingat a gaming table since, 
Perhaps it was the best “turn up” J ever had. 

Our passage home was pleasant and short. No incident worth relating 
occurred ; and in twelve days after we left Lisbon we found ourselves off 
Spithead. The number of Jews which crowded the vessel was astonishing. 
They al) sought for gold, but amongst us it was a scarce commodity. One 
solitary guinea was al! I possessed, and I believe | could say as much of any 
of my companions. For this guinea I received, from a Jew, thirty shillings ; 
and it was then that I really began to lament the loss of my “spe- 
cie” in Lisbon. It was, however, of no use to repine. We had, 
alier a age se of peril, arrived once more on our native shore. We saw 
ourselves on landing hailed by our own people, and though last, not least, had 
an order on the agent for seven months’ pay. We were all splendidly dress- 
ed, with braided coats, handsome forage caps, rich velvet waistcoats, append- 
edto which were a profusion of large silver Spanish buttons,—some wore 
gold ones,—and our pantaloons bore the weight of as much embroidery as 
poor Fairfield once said, would furnish a good sideboard of plate! ‘Thanks 
to the old German tailor in Lisbon, (I forget his name,) for this. If he char- 
ged high, he gave every thing of the best quality; but as we landed, and saw 
the garrison of Portsmouth in their white breeches and black gaiters, and 
their officers in red cvats, long boots, and white shoulder belts, we must have 
appeared to them as they did to us, like men who formed part of ar army of 
different nations. 

We experienced much difficulty in the removal of Adair from the ship.— 
He had been badly wounded in the knee at Salamanca, and we were obliged 
to construct slings to enable us to lower him into the boat. We at length 
succeeded, and got him on shore; and once landed, we were assailed by the 
different waiters and attendants belonging to their respective hotels, to give 


our purses, orthey would not have been so obsequious. We, however, pitched 
upon one, the ‘George,’ and, as a matter of course, ordered a good dinner, 
good wines, and everything befitting the heroes of the Peninsula. It was 
nevertheless necessary to put our heads together, and see whether we had the 
wherewithal to pay for what we had ordered, and pay for our seats up to Lon- 
don. We consulted, put our remnant of cash upon the table, and found our- 
selves wanting in the scale! Hill, an Englishman, and his tamily known to 
the hotel-keeper, said he wouldmanage the matter. ‘I fear it will be ‘up-Hill’ 
work,’ said Tim. He accordingly spoke with our host, told him of our laclk- 
age of cash, and settled all by giving an order on our agent, M’Donald, of 
Pall Mall, for the amount of ovr bill. The landlord even offered to advance 
us any sum we might require, but we refused his offer, having no need of it, 
yet we were not the less obliged by his good nature and confidence. Next 
day we started for London, where we took ap our abode with our friend ‘Mrs. 
Tait,’ of the ‘ Hungertord;’ Fairfield ‘ roosting ’ at his old perch, the ‘ North- 
umberland.’ 

The evening of the day of our arrival, there was to be a grand féte at Vaux- 
hall. I had never been there, and expecting to meet, as we did, a great crowd, 
we thought that our Peninsula dress would attract too much notice, £0 Hill 
wrote a note to his tailor, Mr. Adeney, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, requesting 
he would send his foreman to us, and, if possible, let Hiil and myself havea 
dress-suit,—that is to say, black coat, vest, and trowsers, in time for the gala. 
In less than half an hour, not the foreman, but Adeney himself, ¢ propria per- 
sona, was withus. He came fully prepared with all those essentials So ne- 
cessary to his profession, such as parchment measures, scissors, &c., &e., &e. 

The process of measurement having been gone through, Adeney asked at 
what hour we vished our clothes, We answered, at six that evening, if pos- 
sible, (it was then eleven). ‘ You shall have them at four,’ was the reply ; 
and at four, to the minute almost, we had them. This 1s the way they do bu- 
sinessin London. Our tailor, at the time I speak of, was worth some 20,000/., 
yet he was not above his business, and carried his book of patterns in his 
pocket. In Ireland, a man worth the fourth part of this sum would ‘po the 
fine gentleman,’ instead of making, as Adeney did, two fine gentlemen. But 
the Irish are all aristocrats; a poor devil of a peasant, without shoe or stock- 
ing, will talk of his family! whether they be the Murphys, the Dumphys, o1 

Zooks ; the consequence is that Ireland is in a state of beggary, not owing to 
any misrule, or ‘Tory oppression,’ as the cant phrase has it, but owing to 





‘their house the preference.’ Poor fellows ! they little knew the scantiness of 
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the vanity and extravagance of the people. During the period ot the war of 
the Peninsula, and tor that matter all over Europe, the landholders in Ireland 
could have made, and did make, immense sums of money; but if they did 
they squandered it all away. [t was A service of danger to be on the public 
road (im those days,) on the evening of a market or fair. A dozen—or per- 
haps more—of those farmers, (self styled ‘ gentlemen farmers, atter discussing 
the merits of several tumblers of punch, would sally out, mount their horses, 
(some of them worth 100/.) and run rac es on the high roads, galloping with- 
gut heed to and fro, to the imminent risk of their own lives, as well as the 
lives of those persons they might meet or overtake on the highway. Some of 
those men having made and drank divers tumblers of punch, would make 
the dast ‘tumbler’ himself, by either breaking his own or his horse's neck, in 
attempting one over the turnpike gate! [t was a common saying at this 
iime, “ If [ leap the gate, will I be free of the ‘ pike?’” The invariable an- 
wer was, ‘You will, and more power to your elbow!’ If the gate was 
cleared, as it generally was, a burst of appiause followed; it, on the contrary, 
ihe man broke his neck—by no means a rare occurrence—a pleasant wake, 
and ‘big funeral,’ made amends tor the loss of the defunct farmer. , This is 

ye way that Lrish the are now poor, and not by ‘ Tory misrule. ” 

Land let, by Tory landlords, as wellas by Whig landlords, at trom 15s. to 
sterling, the acre,—that land producing from six to ten barrels the acre of 
wheat,—that wheat sold at 4/ sterling the barrel! was nota very grinding’ 

stem on the part of the owner of the soil, or—what is worse—not a grinding 

ystem on the part of the landholders. If they ‘ grownd’ their corn, nothing 
is now left to them but the chaff; and for this misconduct on their own parts 
—not the misconduct of the landlords,—every shop-boy or itinerant brawler, 
now ‘chaffs’ away at the different political meetings, with which the country 
's overstocked. But 1 must leave Ireland, and proceed to Vauxhall Gardens, 

{ nad expected tosee, and also to hear, a great deal. When I say‘ hear,’ I 
mean as regarded the musical part ol the entertainment, but I was disap- 
pointed in this part of the fete. The orchestra was not good, and the fire- 
works only a shade above agg | ; however they were less annoying than 
the ‘fire-works’ we had been in the habit of seeing in Spain, and the novelty 
of the scene amused me much. The gardens were crowded by people ot rank, 
but the groups of drunken sailors, and women of not the most unexceptiona- 
ble character, was a strong contrast to what | afterwards saw at the Tivoli 
Gardens in Paris. While walking in the dark walks, Miss Burney’s novel 
was brought toreibly to my recollection; but £ saw no Evelina there. How- 
ever the songs of Taylor ard Mrs. Bland were well sung in the style which 
belonged to each, and were not only loudly applauded, but loudly encored.— 
Taylor’s ‘Grand Panorama of London,’ was received with bursts of applause 
and Mrs. Bland’s‘ Oh! no, Mr. Jeremy,’ was equally successful. 

Six of us retired to une of those arcades, (I iorget the name that apper- 
tained to them,) and asked for something to eat. A slice of ham, to which 
was added bread and buiter, was brought up, and as quickly despatched. 
had before heard of a ‘ Vauxhall slice,’ but never witnessed it till then. To be 

slain, there was not two ounces of meat sent to us for our consumption. We 
ad otten been on short rations, but never paid so dearly forthem before. The 
charge was 5s, each, to which I must add, by way of addenda, a glass of 
brandy-punch, 

Upon our return home, we found Adair waiting for us, and in the act of 
dressing a couple of lobsters for supper. He prided himself upon his culina- 
ry knowledge in this branch, and would by no means allow the interference 
ot any cook, no matter how au fait at her or his vocation. On the table stood 
the tin conjurer, as it is called, and at the head of the table sat (for he could 
not stand,) Adair, who was the real conjurer.) Both conjurers were formed 
ot the same, or nearly the same metal. The one of ‘tin’ was of metal, and 
Adaira man of ‘mettle.’ They might thus be termed brothers, not quite so 
closely allied as the ‘Siamese twins,’ but nearly akin. So soon as ‘ Adair’ 
had scooped the meai from his second Jobster, he thought the dish not capa- 
cious enough for his friends. He rang the bell and called for another. 

‘Sir, replied the waiter, ‘lobsters are very scarce and very high in price 
now, and we have but one left in the house.’ 

‘ Searce and dear! what does the fellow mean?’ said Adair, turning to me. 
‘Pray, Sir,’ said he, addressing the attendant, ‘ what do you eall dear?’ ‘ Half 
a-guinea each lobster, Sir.’ 

‘Then bring me one more; I am a pertect glutton when I get lobsters ;— 
quick— quick 

The waiter disappeared, but did not return so soon as Adair expected, and 
he rang the bell in a furious manner. The waiter was soon on his legs, and 
brought up a remarkably well-featured lobster. 

‘ Pray, sir, what has kept you away so long ?’ demanded Robin, (we always 
called Adair ‘ Robin,’) ‘ Zand you, it would appear, have changed places.’ 
* How so, Sir?’ saidthe man, with the greatest respect. ‘ Because J, not you, 
am the waiter’ 

The pun wascompletely thrown away upon our attendant, whose name 
was Kain. ‘Remove that table,’ said Adair. The man essayed to do so, but 
was unable to move the table ; and J—for once in my life—perpetrated a pun 
Lturned round to Adatr, and said, ‘ht is manifest that Avin is not Adel. 
‘Robin’ was much pleased with the pun; but whether it was the high price 
ot the lobsters, or the high flavour of them that stuck in his throat, | cannot 
now recall to iny recollection, but I should say the former; for he turned round 
to meand said, ‘ Le prix The waiter, not understanding 
one syllable of French, and but few correct ones of his vernacular tongue, 
addressed Adair, and said, ‘Do you want him, Sir?’ ‘ Want v0 ?’ demand- 
ed Adair. ‘Why, Sir, were you not asking for the priest from St. Omers 
that put up here Jast night, and is in the next room just now ? 


ces omares est cher. 





DISRAELI’S NEW WORK—YOUNG ENGLAND. 


Coningsim; or, the New Generation. By B. D’Israeli, Esq., M.P., author of 

‘Contarini Fleming.’ H. Colburn. 

This is a presumptuous and clever work. It possesses many of the ele- 
ments calculated to excite public attention, and is accordingly destined for 
extensive popularity. It is bitterly personal, satirical, political, and is besides 
the manifesto of Young England. It treats of aristocrats lately dead or still 
living, of ministers and opposition, of members of parliament of all opinions, 
of cotton lords, actresses, demireps, and others belonging to the world of fash- 
ion. And if of itself this goodly show were not enough wo challengeNotice, 
the literary and ovatorical character of its author would surely command that 
distinction; and the blazon of his fame during the week by so powerful a 
trumpet as the T%mnes newspaper, would only tend to expedite and complete his 
notoriety. Indeed, it is hardly possible to peruse that journal without feeling 
that there is more than a mere sympathy between the writer of Conings/y and 
the writer of some of its leading articles (see the first of these on Thursday last, 
and p. 154, vol. i. of Coningsiy), and that the mutuality of praises and objects 
is founded on a stricter alliance or connexion than meets the indifferent eye. 
But be this as it may, the voice of Young England, like the vote of the junior 
member of a court-martial, is here bold in enunciating its opinions. It as- 
serts the privilege of youth to expand the cramped ideas of age; and by en- 
thusiasm and generous principles, to supplant cold caution and mistaken wis- 
dom. A sortof universalism of virtue and purity, productive of nothing but 
content and happiness, is to be the aim. of the new generation ; and the sooner 
the ‘ old fellows’ sink into oblivion the better. In the sense, though not in the 
language of Lear, they are admonished that ‘they should not have been old 
before they had been wise ;’ and now the time is come when they must] and 
ought to be ‘ as unregarded age incornersthrown,’ The ‘naiveté’ with which 
this doctrine is enunciated creates, we hear, considerable merriment at the 
Carlton Club,—where, truly, most things are laughed at, which do not nearly 
affect themselves, by men enjoying the salt of the earth. We are not sure 
that even the Mr. Rigby of the novel (not to be mistaken for a vengeful per- 
sonation of Mr. Wilson Croker) will notlaugh at his portraiture; and, having 
slashed se many with his own pen, and Mr. D'Israeli, perhaps, among the rest, 
cut his mutton with the same appetite as if he had not been ‘ slated’ and de- 
nounced, with unsparing asperity, throughout these three volumes. As for 
the author, whether he has made a bed of roses, or roused a hornet’s nest, he 
does not seem to care ; and he deserves, at least, the credit of courage for put- 
ting his name to the literary muck he has run at all parties, and not a few 
powertul individuals. Among his leading personages (there is hardly a veil 
ihrown over them) we must at once recognise the late Marquis of Hertford 
(Lord Monmouth), the amiable Duke of Rutland (Beaumanoir), Lord J. 
Manners (Henry Sidney), Lord Lonsdale (Eskdale), Theodore Hook (Lucian 
Gay); and others well known by their connexions with these, and by the cast 
of their parts in this drama. 

With as wonderful impartiality as the Twle of Alroy, we have Tory, Con- 
servative, Whig, and Radical shown up to the utmost of the author’s talent, 
unrestrained by any diffidence as to the intallibility of his estimates. What 
was considered to be the party to which he was attached he treats with the 
greatest contumely ; isless severe upon the Whigs, eulogises Lord John Rus- 
sell, and warmly pieads the cause and exalts the importance of the Jewish na- 
tion. Such is the outline of this work; and in honour of its audacity we shall 
cull a few examples trom the page. First— 

The Duke of Wellington ‘has ever been the votary of circumstances. He 
cares little for causes. He watches events rather than seeks to produce them. 
It is a characteristic of the military mind. Rapid combinations, the result of 
a quick, vigilant, and comprehensive glance, are generally triumphant in the 
field; but in civil affairs, where results are not immediate; in diplomacy 
and in the management of deliberative assemblies, where there is much inter- 
vening time and many counteracting causes; this velocity of decision, this fit- 
iul and precipitate action, is often productive of considerable embarrassment, 
and sometimes of terrible discomfiture. It is remarkable that men celebrated 
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for military prudence are often found to be headstrong statesmen. A great 
general in civil life is frequently and strangely the creature of impulse ; in- 
fluenced in his political movements by the last snatch of information, and of- 
ten the creature of the last aide-de-camp who has his ear,’ 

Sir R. Peel and the Tory Party—* It had been the mistortune of this emin- 
ent gentleman when he first entered public life, to become identified with a po- 
litical connexion which having arrogated to itselt the name of an illustrious 
historical party, pursued a policy which was either founded on no principle 
whatever, or on principles exactly contrary to those which had always guided 
the conduct ot the great Tory leaders. ‘he chief members of this official 
contederacy, were men, distinguished by none of the conspicuous qualities of 
statesmen. They had none ot the divine gifts that govern senatorsand guide 
councils, They were not orators; they were not men of deep thought or 
happy resource, or of penetrative and sagacious minds. Their political ken 
was essentially dull and contracted. They expended some energy in obtain- 
ing a defective blundering acquaintance with foreign affairs; they knew as 
little of the real state of their own country, as savages of an approaching 
eclipse. This factious league had shuffled themselves into power by clinging 
to the skirts of a great minister, the last of Tory statesmen; but who, in the 
papeeenenes and confounding emergencies of his latter years, has been for- 
ced unfortunately for England, to relinquish Toryism. His successors inher- 
ited all his errors without the latent genius, which in him might have still 
rallied and extricated him trom the consequences of his disasters. His suc- 
cessors did not merely inherit his errors; they exaggerated, they caricatured 
them, ‘They rode into power on a spring-tide of all the rampant prejudices 
and rancorous passions of their time. From the king to the boor their poli- 
cy was a mere pandering to public ingnorance. Impudently usurping the 
name of that party of which nationality, and therefore universality, is the 
essence, these pseudo-Tories made exclusion the principle of their political 
constitution, and restriction the genius of their commercial code.”—* But the 
settlement of Europe by the pseudo-Tories was the dictate of inspiration 
compared with their settlementof England. The peace of Paris found the 
government of this country in the hands of a body of men, of whom it is no 
exaggeration to say, that they were ignorant of every principle of every 
branch of political science. As iong as our domestic administration was con- 
fined merely to the raising of a revenue, they levied taxes with gross facility 
from the industry of a country too busy to criticise or complain. But when 
the excitement and distraction of war had ceased, and they were forced to 
survey the social elements that surrounded them, they seemed, for the first 
time, to have become conscious ot theirown incapacity. These men, indeed, 
were the mere children of routine. They prided themselves on being prac- 
tical men. In the language of this defunct school of statesmen, a practical 
man is a man who practises the blunders of his predecessors.” 

The recall of Sir Robert Peel from Rome to form an administration, is fol- 
lowed by these remarks: 

‘‘ Here might be marked a murmuring knot of gray-headed privy-council- 
lors who had held fat oifices under Percival and Liverpoo!, and who looked 
back to the Reform act, as to a hideous dream; there some middle-aged as- 
pirants might be observed who had lost their seats in the convulsion, but who 
flattered themselves they had done something for the party in the interval by 
spending nothing except their breath in fighting hopeless boroughs, and occa- 
sionally publishing a pamphlet, which really produced less effect than chalk- 
ing the walls. Light as air, and proud asa young peacock, tripped on his 
toes a young Tory, who had contrived to keep his seat in a parliament where 
he had done nothing, but who thought an under-secretaryship was now secure, 
partucularly as he was the son of anobdle lord who had also in a public ca- 
pacity plundered and blundered in the good old time. The true political ad- 
venturer, who with dull desperation had stuck at nothing, had never neglected 
a treasury note, had been presentat every division, never spoke when he was 
asked to be silent, and was always ready on any subject when they warted 
him to open his mouth; who had treated his leaders with servility even be- 
hind their backs, and was happy for the day if a future secretary of the trea- 
sury bowed tohim; whohad not only discountenanced discontent in the party, 
but had regularly reported in strict confidence every instance of insubordina- 
tion which came to his knowledge; might there, too, be detected under all 
the agonies of the crisis; just beginning to feel the dread misgiving, whether 
being a slave and a sneak were sufficient qualifications tor office, without 
family orconnexion. Poor teilow! half the industry he had wasted on his 
cheerless craft might have made his fortune in some decent trade! In daz- 
zling contrast with these throbs of low ambition were some brilliant person- 
ages who had just scampered up from Melton, thinking it probable that Sir 
Robert might want some moral lords of the bedchamber. Whatever may 
have been their private fears or feelings, all however, seemed smiling and 


than apt. Thus in the Manchester hotel ‘even his bedrvom was lit by gas. 
Wonderful city! That, however, could be got ridof. He opened the win- 
dow. The summer air was sweet even in this land of smoke and toil. He 
feels a sensation such as in Lisbon or Lima precedes an earthquake. The 
house appears to quiver. It is a sympathetic affection occasioned by a steam- 
engine in a neighbouring factory. Notwithstanding, however, all these novel 
incidents, Coningsby slept the deep sleep of youth and health—of a brain 
which, however occasionally perplexed by thought, had never been harassed 
by anxiety. He rose early—treshened and in fine spirits. And by the time 
the devilled chicken and the buttered toast—that mysterious and incomparable 
luxury which only can be obtained at an inn—had disappeared, he felt all 
the delightful excitement of travel..— A machine is a slave that neither brings 
nor bears degradation: it isa being endowed with the greatest degree of en- 
ergy, and acting under the greatest degree of excitement, yet free, at the same 
time from all passion and emotion. It is therefore not only a slave, but a 
supernatural slave. And why should one say that the machine does not live? 
It breathes ; for its breath torms the atmosphere of some towns. It moves 
with more regularity than man. And has it not a voice? Does not the 
spindle sing like a merry girl at her work, and the steam-engine roar in 
jolly chorus like a strong artisan handling his lusty tools, and gaining a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s toil ? 

A rather vulgar manulacturer of Staley Bridge precedes one of higher s ta- 
tion and qualities, yet the type of his order, Mr. Milibank, who is not him- 
self, however, over-polished; as witness his colloquy with his noble guest, the 
grandson of the Marquis of Monmouth: — 

‘« Yes,” said Millbank, filling his glass, and pursuing some previous ob- 
servations, ‘ all that we want in this country is to be masters of our own in- 
dustry; but Saxon industry and Norman manners never will agree; and 
some day, Mr. Coningsby, you will find that out.” ’—‘ “ Exactly,” said Cen- 
ingsby ; ‘‘ but those manners are gone.” “ From Rossendale,” said Millbank, 
with a grim smile; “ but not from England.” ‘ Where do you meet them ?? 
“Meetthem! In every place, at every hour; and feel them, too, in every 
transaction of life.” “1 know, sir, from your son,” said Coningsby, inquir- 
ingly, “that you are opposed to an aristocracy.” ‘“No,I am not. I am for 
an aristocracy; but a real one, a natural one.” “ But, sir, is not the aristocra- 
cy of England,” said Coningsby, ‘‘a real one? You do not confound our 

erage, ior example, withthe degraded patricians of the continent ?” “ Hum!” 
said Millbank; “1 do not understand how an aristocracy can exist, unless it 
be distinguished by some quality which no other class of the community 
sesses. Distinction is the basis of aristocracy. Ifyou permit only cnbehens 
of the population, ior example, to bear arms, they are an aristocracy ; notone 
munch to my taste; but still a great fact. That, however, is not the charac- 
teristic of the English peerage. I have yet to learn they are richer than we 
are, better informed, wiser, or more distinguished for public and private vir- 
tue. is it not monstrous, then, that a small number of men, several of whom 
take the titles of duke and ear) from towns in this very neighbourhood—towns 
which they never saw, which never heard of them, which they did not form, 
or build, or establish—I say, is it not monstrous that individuals so circums 
stanced should be invested with the highest of conceivable ey sent 
privilege ot making laws? Dukes andearls indeed! I say there is nothing 
in a masquerade more ridiculous.’ 

The Radicals are not more in favour, however, than the aristocracy: 

‘The borough was a manutacturing town, and returning only one member; 
it had hitherto sent up to Westminster a radical shopkeeper, one Mr. Jawster 
Sharp, who had taken what is called “a leading part” in the town on every 
‘crisis ” that had occurred since 1830; one of those zealous patriots who had 
got up penny subscriptions for gold cups to Lord Grey ; cries for the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill; and public dinners where the victual was 
devoured before grace was said; a worthy who makes speeches, passes reso- 
lutions, votes addresses, goes up with deputations, has at all times the neces- 
sary quantity of confidence in the necessary incdividual—confidence in Lord 
Grey, confidence in Lord Durham, confidence in Lord Melbourne; and can 
also, if necessary, give three cheers for the king, or three groans for the queen. 
But the days of genus Jawster Sharp were over in this borough as well as in 
many others. He had contrived, in his lustre of agitation, to feather his nest 
pretty successfully, by which he had lost public confidence and gained his 
private end. ‘Three hungry Jawster Sharps, his hopeful sons, had all become 
commissioners of one thing or another—temporary appointments with inter- 
minable duties; a low-church son-in-law found himself comfortably seated 
in a chancellor’s living, and several cousins and nephews were busy in the 
Excise. But Jawster Sharp himself was as pure as Cato. He had always 
said he would never touch the public money ; and he had “= his word.’ 

‘That all power and authority is concentrated in the House of Com- 





significant, as if they knew something if they chose to tell it, and that some- 
thing very much to their own satisfaction. ‘The only grave countenance that 
was occasionally ushered into the room belonged to some individual whose 
destiny was not in doubt, and who was already practising the official air that 
was in future to repress the familiarity of his tellow strugglers.” 

Wat led to these new prospects is thus detailed : 

‘The startling rapidity, however, of the strange incidents of 1834; the in- 
dignant, soon to become vituperative, secession of a considerable section of 
the cabinet, some of them esteemed, too, at that time among its most efficient 
members; the piteous deprecation of ‘ pressure from without,’ from lips hith- 
ertodeemed too stately for entreaty, followed by the trades’ union, thirty thou- 
sand strong, parading in procession to Downing Street ; the [rish negotiations 
of Lord Hatherton, strange blending of complex intrigue and almost infantile 
ingenuousness ; the still inexplicable resignation of Lord Althorp, hurriedly 
followed by his still more mysterious resumption of power, the only result of 
his precipitate movements being the fall ot Lord Grey himself, attended by 
circumstances which even a friendly historian could scarcely describe as hon- 
ourable to his party or dignified to himself; latterly, the extemporaneous ad- 
dress of King William to the bishops ; the vagrant and grotesque apocalypse 
of the lord chancellor; and the fierce recrimination and memorable defiance 
of the Edinburgh banquet; all these impressive instances of public affairs and 
public conduct had combined to create a predominant opinion that, whatever 
might be the consequences, the prolonged continuance of the present party in 
power was a clear impossibility. It is evident that the suicidal career of 
what was then styled the liberal party had been occasioned and stimulated by 
its unnatural excess of strength. The apoplectic plethora of 1834 was not 
less fatal than the paralytic tenuity of 1841. It was not feasible to gratify so 
many ambitions, or to satisfy so many expectations. Every man had hisdou- 
ble; the heels of every placeman were dogged by friendly rivals ready to trip 
them up. There were even two cabinets; the one that met in council, and 
the one that met in cabal. The consequence of destroying the legitimate op- 
position of the country was, that a moiety of the supporters of government had 
to discharge the duties of opposition. Herein, then, we detect the real cause 
of all that irregular and unsettled carriage of public men, which so perplexed 
the nation after the passing of the Retormact. No government can be lon 
secure without a formidable opposition. It reduces their supporters to that 
tractable number which can be managed by the joint influences of fruition 
and of hope. It offers vengeance to the discontented and distinction to the 
ambitious; and employs the energies of aspiring spirits, who otherwise may 
prove traitors ia a division, or assassins in a debate.’ 

On the subject of the poor-laws, the sentiments of Young England meet 
with our most cordial recognition. Lord Henry Sydney, it is written, ‘would 
not listen to statistics, dietary tables, commissioners’ rules, sub-commission- 
ers’ reports. He went far higher than his father; tar deeper than his brother- 
in-law. He represented to the duke that the order of the peasantry was as 
ancient, legal, and recognised an order as the order of the nobility ; that it had 
distinct rights and privileges, though for centuries they had been invaded and 
violated, and permitted to fall into desuetude. He impressed upon the duke 
that the parochial constitution of this country was more important than its 
political constitution ; that it was more ancient, more universal in its influ- 
ence ; and that this parochial constitution had already been shakem to its cen- 
tre by the new poor-law. He assured his father that it would never be well 
for England until this order of the peasantry was restored to its pristine con- 
dition; not merely in physical comfort, for that must vary according to the 
economical circumstances of the time, like that cf every class ; but to its con- 
dition in all those moral attributes which make a recognised rank in a nation, 
and which, in a great degree, are independent of economics, manners, cus- 
toms, ceremonies, rights, and privileges. ‘“ Henry thinks,” said Lord Eve- 
per “that the people are to be ted by dancing round a Maypole.” “ But 
will the people be more fed because they do not dance round a Maypole ?” 
urged Lord Henry. ‘ Obsolete customs!” said Lord Everingham. “ And 
why should dancing round a May-pole be more obsolete than holdiag a chap- 
ter of the garter ?” asked Lord Henry. The duke, who was a blue-ribbon, 
felt this a home-thrust. “I must say,” said his grace, “that I for one deep- 
ly regret that our popular customs have been permitted to tall so into desue- 
tude.” “ The spirit of the age is against such things,” said Lord Everingham. 
“ And what is the spirit ot the age ?” asked Coningsby. “ The spirit of utili- 
ty,” said Lord Everingham. “ And you think, then, that ceremony is not use- 
ful ?” urged Coningsby, mildly. ‘ It depends upon circumstances,” said Loid 
Everingham, “ There are some ceremonies, no doubt, that are very proper, 
and of course very useful, But the best thing we can do for the labouring 
classes is to provide them with work.” “ But what do you mean by the la- 





bouring classes, Everingham ?” asked Lord Henry. “ Lawyers are a la- 
bouring class, for instance, and, by the by, sufliciently provided with work ;— 
but would you approve of Westminster Hall being denuded of all its ceremo- | 
nies?” * And the long vacation being abolished ?” added Coningsby.’ 

Vol. I. has furnished the foregoing extracts. Vol. II, transports us to 
Manchester and the manufacturing districts, where the Aladdin’s lamp ot 





mons, and in the Ministry so long as they can keep together a majority, is 
the ruling dogma of Young England; and some of the passages which de- 
nounce this state of things are ably expresssed: 

‘© You will observe one curious trait, said Sidonia to Coningsby, ‘ in the 
history of this country: the depositary of power is always unpopular; all 
combine against it; always ittalls. Power was deposited in the great barons ; 
the church, using thé king for its instrument, crushed the great barons 
Power was deposited in the church; the king, bribing the parliament, plun- 
dered the church, Power was deposited in the king; the parliament, using 
the people, beheaded the king, expelled the king, changed the king, ana 
finally, tor a king substituted an administrative officer. For one hundred 
and fitty years power has been deposited in the parliament; and for the last 
sixty or seventy years, it has been becoming more and more unpopular. In 
1830 it was endeavoured, by a reconstruction, to regain tbe popularaffection ; 
but, in truth, as the parliament then only made itself more powerful, it has 
only become more odious. As we see that the barons, the church, the king, 
have in turn devoured each oiher, and that the parliament, the last devourer, 
remains, it is impossible to resist the impression that this body also is doom- 
ed to be destroyed; and he is a sagacious statesman who may detect in what 
form and in what quarter the great consumer will arise.’ ’—*‘ In this country,’ 
said Sidonia, ‘since the peace, there has been an attempt to advocate a recon- 
struction of society on purelya rationalbasis, The principle of Utility has been 
powerfully developed. I speak not with lightness ot the labours of the disci- 
ples of that school. I bow to intellectin every form: and we should be grate- 
ful to any school of philosophers, even if we disagree with them; doubly 
grateful in this country, where forso longa period our statesmen were in so 
pitiable an arrear of public intelligence. There has been an attempt to re- 
construct society on a basis of material motives and calculations. It has 
failed. It must ultimately have failed under any circumstances : its failure 
in an ancient and densely peopled kingdom was inevitable. How limited is 
human reason, the profoundest inquirers are most conscious. We are not in- 
debted to the reason of man for any of the great achievements which ar ¢ the 
landmarks of human action and human progress. It was not reason that be- 
sieged Troy; it was not reason that sent forth the Saracen from the desert to 
conquer the world; that inspired the Crusades; that instituted the monastic 
orders; it was not reason that produced the Jesuits; above all, it was not 
reason that created the French Revolution. Man is only truly great when he 
acts from the passions; never irresistible but when he appeals to the imagi- 
nation. Even Mormon counts more votaries than Bentham.’ ‘And you 
think, then, that as imagination once subdued the state, imagination may now 
save it?’ ‘ Man is made to adore and to obey: but if you will not command 
him; if you give him nothing to worship; he will tashion his own divini- 
ties, and find a chie‘tain in hisown passions.’ ‘ But where can we find faith 
in a nation ofsecretaries? Who can feel loyalty to a sovereign of Downing 
Street?’ ‘I speak of the eternal principles of human nature ; you answer me 
with the passing accident of the hour. Sects rise and sects disappear. Where 
are the Fiith-monarchy men? England is governed by Downing Street ; once 
it was governed by Alfred and Elizabeth.’’ ; 

This description of the power of the Bureaucracy is succeeded by a con- 
temptuous picture of its satellites :-— 2 

‘ The death of the king was a great blow to the ‘ Conservative cause ;’ that 
is to say, it darkened the brow of Tadpole, quailed the heat ot Taper, crushed 
all {the rising hopes of those numerous statesman who believe the country 
must be saved if they receive twelve hundred a year. It is a peculiar class, 
that ; 1200/. per annum, paid quarterly, is their idea of political science and 
human nature. ‘To receive 1200/. per annum is government ; to try to re- 
ceive 1200. per annum is opposition ; to wish to receive 1200/. per annum is 
ambition. Ifaman wants to get into parliament, and does not want to get 
1200/. per annum, they look upon him as a daft, as a benighted being. 
They stare in each other’s face and ask, ‘What can —— want to get into par- 
liament for ?” They have no conception that public reputation is a motive 
power, and with many men the greatest. They have as much idea of fame 
or celebrity, even of the masculine impulse of an honourable pride, as eunuchs 
ot manly joys. The twelve-hundred-a-yearers were in espair about the 
king’s death. Their loyal souls were sorely grieved that his gracious ma- 
jesty had not outlived the registration. All their happy inventions about 
‘ hay-tever,’ circulated in confidence and sent by post to chairmen of Conser- 
vative associations, followed by a royal tuneral! General election about te 
take place with the old registration ; government boroughs against them, and 
the young queen for a cry.’ . 

But Young England is to step in and put allto rights :— 

‘ The Whigs are worn out,’ said Vere, ‘Conservatism is a sham, and Radi- 





| calism is pollution,’ * I certainly,’ said Buckhurst, ‘ when [ get into the House 
of Commons, shall speak my mind without reference to any party whatever; 


and alll hope is, we may all come in atthe same time, and then we may make 
a party of our own.’ ‘I have always heard my father say,’ said Vere, ‘ that 
there was nothing so difficult as to organize an independent party in the House 





machinery is magnified amid observations rather whimsical and magniloquent 


of Commons.’ § 5 | ! but that was in the Venetian period, Vere,’ said Henry 
Sydney smiling. ‘I dare say,’ said Buckhurst; ‘the only way to make a party 
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im the House of Commons is just the one that succeeds aiy whereelse. Men 
waust associate together. When you are living in the same set, dining to- 
gether every day, and quizzing the dons, it is astonishing how men agree. 

for me, I never would enter into conspiracy, unless the conspirators were 
fellows who had been at Eton with me; and then there would be no treachery.’ 
* Let us think of principles, and not of parties,’ said Conigsby. ‘For my 
part, said Buckhurst, ‘ whenever a nays = system is breaking up, as in this 
eoantry at present, [ think the very Dest thing is to brash all the old dons off 
the stage. ‘Chey never take to thenew road kindly. ‘They are always ham- 
pered by their exploded prejudices and obsolete traditions. { don’t think a 
+> eheer Vere, that sat in the Venetian senate, ought to be allowed to sit 
im the present English House of Commons.’ 





THE LATE W. BECKFORD, ESQ. 
OF FONTHILL ABBEY. 

The subject of this brief notice, recently deceased, was one of the most ex- 
traordinary characters of the present age; and associating the erection of the 
splendid ‘Abbey of Fonthill with his delightful tale of “ Vathek,” he may 
jeaty te styled the genius of eastern romance. He was of royal and noble 

t, as appears by an order registered in the Herald’s College, (20th 
March, 1819,) which states that his father, the celebrated patriotic Lord May- 
orof London, whose statue is in the Guildhall, married Maria, daughter, and 
at length co-heiress, of the Hon. George Hamilton, second surviving son of 
James, sixth Earl of Abercorn. This lady was’ descended ina direct line 
from James, seeond Lord Hamilton, by the Princess Mary Stuart, his wife, 
eldest daughter of James JI. King of Scotland. Mr. Beckford married the 
Lady Margaret Gordon, only daughter of Charles, Earl of Aboyne, by whom 
he had two daughters, Margaret Maria Elizabeth Beckford, and Susannah 
oe Beckford, the present Duchess of Hamilton. When he came in- 
to of his fortune, he made the grand tour, and resided many 

in Italy, where he improved that exquisite taste and love of the fine 
arts for which he was distinguished. On his return to England, he resolved 
on building Fonthill, which he accomplished ; and in.August, 1822, he hasti- 
ly determined to dispose of jit, and according!y gave directions to Mr. Christie 
of Pall-Mall, to that effect. So great was the anxiety to view the splendid 
edifice, that upwards of 9000 catalogues, at one guinea each, were sold betore 
the day of sale; on the day preceding which, tothe surprise and mortification 
of the public, notice was given that the estate of Fonthill, with all its im- 
mense treasures, was sold to the eccentric Mr. Farquhar, for 300,000/., who 
afterwards employed Mr. Phillips to sell the whole of the effects. Mr. Beck- 
ford’s first cualaiien was to build a cottage lower down in the demesne, near 
the fine pond, and let the Abbey go toruin. ‘I can live here, said he to his 
‘woodman, ‘in peace and retirement for 4000/. a-year; why should I tenant 
that structure with a retinue that costs me nearly 30,000/.? Subsequently he 
resolved to part with the whole of it, and annonneed his intention without a 
. ‘Ithas cost me,’ said he, gazing at it,‘ with what it contains, nearly a 
Imillion ; yet I must leave it, and Ican do so at once. Public surprise will be 
created, but for that 1 am prepared. Becktord, it will be said, has squandered 
his large fortune ; to me it is a matter of perfect indifference. 

To attempt even to give a description of this edifice would be superfiuous. 
On one oceasion, while the tower was rearing its lofty crest towards Heaven, 
an elevated spot of it caught fire, and was destroyed. The spectacle was aw- 
fully grand, and one which the owner is said to have enjoyed with as much 
composure as if the flames had not been devouring what would have cost 
many a fortune to repair. This occasioned but little delay in its re-erection, 
as the building was carried on by Mr. Beckford with an energy and enthusiasm 
of which duJer minds can form no conception. At one period, it is said that 
every cart and wagon in the district was pressed into the service, though all 
the agricultural labour of the neighbourhced stood still, At another time, 
even the Royal works of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, were abandoned, that 
460 men might be employed, night and day, on Fonthill Abbey. These men 
relieved each other by regular watches; and during the longest and darkest 
nights of winter the astonished traveller might see the tower rising under 
their hands, the trowel and torch being associated for that purpose. This 
must have had a very extraordinary appearance ; and it is said, was another 
of those exhibitions which Mr. Beckford was fond of contemplating. He is 
represented as surveying the work thus expedited, the busy levy of the ma- 
sons, the high and giddy dancing of the lights, and the strange effect produced 
on the woods and architecture below, from one of those eminences in the 
walks, of which there were several, aad wasting the coldest hours of Decem- 
ber’s darkness in feasting his senses with this display of almost super-human 
power. He had, fora longtime, more than 400 persons employed at both, 
who were regularly paid every week. The works wenton constantly ; there 
have been instances of individuals paid for sixteen days’ work during a week, 
including Sunday as a double day! Mr. B. superintended all himself; he 
stood amid torch-light urging on the growth of the Abbey towers, and rode 
during the day among his labourers, to see the plantations made. These singu- 
Jar traits of character will not surprise those who have made mankind their 
study. Genius is frequently in extremes. 

‘Raro magni errores nisi ex magnis ingeniis prodiere.’ 

His style of living, as described bY credible eye-witnesses, is calculated to 
excite surprise and astonishment. The gorgeous array of the banquet which 
he provided for Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton has long since been detailed 
with all its splendid attributes of pomp; but his ordinary mode of living, 
which regarded only himself and his solitary foreign guest, was costly and 
luxurious beyond what the most extravagant Englishman could possibly con- 
ceive. ltis said that he allowed his cook 800/.a year, and appropriated 2000/. 
a month to supply provisions for his kitchen. He has been known on many 
occasions t> sit down with Franchi, [for there was seldom a third person at 
table}, to adinner consisting of twenty covers, served up on gold plate! Mean- 
while, the servants were all stationed in a line of communication between the 
dining-room, the pantry, and the kitchen, so that they were in constant readi- 
ness to pass his orders from one to another. With him, the words servant and 
slave were synonymous; and he considered it derogavory to his dignity not to 
have a train of menials waiting his commands at all hours. Never was afiy 
master more liberal to his servants. They not only enjoyed his bounty, but 
shared his magnificence ; and while they trembled at his nod, they feasted on 
viands with which the first potentates of the earth might have regaled them- 
selves. It is generally supposed that he possessed latterly but little beyond 
the remnant of what he acquired by the sale of Fonthill, He lost a large 

rtion of his West Indian estates from defect of title, after a most expensive 

egal contest of several years, and was subjected to the heavy arrears of pro- 
duce while he held them. Few visitors were ever seen within the Abbey 
gates, and his own habits were most temperate. The silly and mischievous 
stories which have from time to time been propagated against him afford a 
lamentable proof of the unreflecting credulity of the English people. His 
immense wealth in his earlier years gained him a host of enemies, whose as- 
perity gained strength with time. The Saxon tower which he built at Bath 
furnishes additional proof of his highly cultivated taste 

‘O place of greatness! millions ot false eyes 

Are stuck upon thee: volumes of report 

Run with these false and most contrarious guests 

Upon thy doings! Thousand scraps of wit 

Make thee the father of their idle dream, 

And rack thee in their fancies.’ 





MY WIFE’S DIARY. 
From Punch. 


_ Kxow, Puncn,I ama married man. Yesterday I found a little note-book 
in the passage. It terned out, on inspection, to be my wite’s; and to contain 
—What think you ?—a journal; which that woman has been keeping, I dare 
say, ever since our marriage. The ensuing is an extract therefrom. Punch. 
you are agentleman ; and, therefore, I hope you will insert it. If you werea 
lacy, indeed, | imagine you hardly would ; besides, I should wish no lady to 
= a leaf out of my wife’s book. Here, however, sir, is one, at your ser- 
* Swaday.—Charles out late last night; not up this morning till fwelve : break- 
fast not over till one. Wished particularly to go to church ; my new lilac bon- 
net with pink trimmings came home yesterday. Couldn’t go of course. The 
Waxxers and Hurcuinses there, and ail. Very angry with Charles; wouldn’t 
talk to him at dinner: went up atierwards into the dressing-room, and there 
sat by mysel/ When I came down again, found him smoking and reading 
the paper. That Enwanns called this evening. Knew Charles would ask 
him to stay to supper. Slipped out directly aller tea; locked the larder, took 
the key of the « ellar, and went to bed : hope they were comfortable. ’ 
Monday.—Chariles very cross this morning about last night ; but coaxed him 
over, and made him promise me that dear shawl. Paid for week’s housekcep. 
Mem.—io get those on stockings, Charles out at half-pastien. Mrs. 
Savnvers called. ow well she manages Saunpers! Mem.—nct to forget 
her hint about the save in sugar. Charles home again, tor a wonder, at four ; 
said he had been fora walk with Bransuaw, Steaks for dinner. | Charles 
never asked me what cut [ would like ; contradicted me about the horse-radish 
when I knew I was right ; and would eat spring onions with his cream-cheese 
when I told him not. 3 
Tuesday —Charles up in his little room, writing all day. Went out shop- 
ping with Susan and the baby. Ordered the brown sugar instead of x mp, and 
put by difference for sundries. Gotthe dear shaw). Met the Wetuses. and 
heard Mr, Charles was seen yesterday at the Pantheon; what did he want 








there I should like toknow? (Mem.—to find out). After dinner (shoulder of 
mutton), Charles reading. Baby cried. Charles wanted it sent up stairs : 
how very unreasonable !—the poor dear was teething—wouldn’t hear of such 
athing. Charles went out in a diff, and nevercame home till tv in the morn- 
ing. Said he had been kept up late talking over business. Business indeed ! 
His eyes were so ved, and he smelt so dreadfully ot cigars! The cold shoul- 
der of mutton for you, sir, to-morrow! 

Wednesday.—My lord wanted soda-water this morning. In his tantrums at 
breakfast, because there were no dloatzrs.—Went out directly after. Asked 
him if he was going to the Pantheon ?—took no notice :—oh, I am afraid he is 
very sly! Ordered the cold shoulder and no rice-pudding to-day ; bought the 
—t,: Home came Charles to dinner with a friend ; so vexed about the 
bill of fare: served him right ! 

Thursday.—Charles away again early, told me not to wait for him. Nice 
lamb chops ail alone, attwo. Charles back at half-past twelve; saw a play- 
oil! hanging out of his pocket: and taxed him ; when he admitted he had been 
to DruryLane. Why couldn’t he have taken me ? 

Friday.—ie wanted half-a-dozen pocket handkerchiefs, and gave me the 
money forthem. Got him four—quite enough torhim. Boughta nice cardinal, 
Saw such a love of a work-box in a shop in Regent Street—five guineas! oh, 
how my fingers itched for it. Charles this afternoon in a good humour; gave 
him a broad hint about the work-box. 1 shall get it. 

Saturday —Charles scolding this morning about his wristbands, which, had 
no buttons. Sewed them on myself, and pacifiedhim. Asked himif he would 
dine out to-day; said, No: how provoking, tor I wanted to spend the day at 
Mrs. Hopkins’s. Had a few words about the mutton, whether it should be 
boiled or roast : but thought it best to give way. Surprised him at dinner with 
College dumplings—my own making. Mixed him a nice glass of brandy and 
water afierwards. Got the work-box.’ 

There, Punch. 1am already your debtor for many a good joke; increase 
the obligation by one more: that of letting me show my wife the above in 


print. Iam, &c., Benepictus, 
——2 
LINES. 
WRITTEN AFTER SEEING MACREADY PLAY VIRGINIUS. 
BY A LADY. 


And I have seen thee, gifted one! at last! 
Thy spirit-stirring accents—they have come 
Like some remembered melody, long past, 
Calling up fancies of my childhood’s home ; 
And pane to my heart in tones that seem, 
The dear, familiar whisperings of a dream! 


For thou hast been to me a dream! thy name 

A spell round which my fancy fondly clung 
Since the first echo of its deathless fame 

Like far off music on my ear was flung— 
And I have pondered o’er thy power, till thought 
Grew faint with all the wonders it hath wrought. 


And I have dreamed that it should yet be mine 
To sit entranced beneath thy wizard skill, 
And see thee wield that mystic gift divine 
Which held each heart a captive to thy will; 
While by its aid the Intellectual realm 
Obeyed thy impulse, as a ship its helm. 


Yes! thou hast been to me a dream! and lo! 
Its bright fulfilment in the prairied West! 
For, though time’s pinion may have touched thy brow, 
The gem within defies his withering test! 
Genius triumphant! Glorious Prince of Art! 
Still is thine empire owned in every heart. 
St. Louis, Mo. Moina. 


_—_—o——— 


Sumtntary, 


On Wednesday, at Phillips’-rooms, in New Bond-street, there was a sale by 
auction of effects belonging to the late Sir Hudson Lowe, and including many 
articles which derived a value from their having been formerly the property of 
the Emperor Napoleon. From this cause along could it arise that an old worn- 
out chair of the most common materials, and intrinsically not worth half-a- 
crown, was knocked down at the extraordinary sum of six-pounds! A very 
common-looking inkstand fetched, upon the same principle, five pounds ; and 
other articles, a few of them, it is true. of a somewhat more costly nature, were 
sold at a proportionably high price. A picture, witha medallion at the back 
containing a lock of hair of the Emperor himself, another of the King of Rome, 
both certified to be genuine, after a spirited competition, sold for ninety-five 
guineas! The whole sum produced was about L.680. 

Deatu Or THE Last OF THE HichLanp Barps.—Died lately, at Gairloch, 

Ross-shire, the celebrated Gaelic bard, Alasdair Buidhe Mac Iobhair, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-four. He was poet to the lairds of Gairloch, from whom he 
had a pension. He was a bard of great merit, but very few of his pieces have 
been printed. He may be considered the last of the Highland bards, with the 
solitary exception of the author of ‘‘ Loch-Aic,’’ MacColl. Alasdair Buidhe 
was at a wedding, some years ago, when a miserly gentleman observed that 
‘bards were extinct.” ‘“ No,’’ said Alasdair, ‘but those who rewarded them 
are gone !”— Edinburgh Witness. 
Tne Royat Estantisument.—The same system of retrenchment so vigor- 
ously carried out by Mr. Murray, in the household department of the Palace, is 
now being effected in the ‘‘ Master of the Horse’s” department. There were no 
less than seventy carriage horses in the Royal Mews when Lord Jersey came 
into office, and he has reduced the number to forty : a number which, when it 1s 
considered that all the Queen’s journeys are now made by Railroads, far exceeds 
what is required. Those various retrenchments, with the relinquishment of 
the Buck-hounds, will leave a sum which her Majesty is understood to deem 
fully adequate to meet all the expenses of the new establishment about to be 
formed at the Isle of Wight. 


The Baroness Lehzen is not expected to return to England, her Majesty hav- 
ing been graciously placed to settle upon her for life an annuity of four hundred 
pounds. 

Sir Robert Peel has been hastily, and very unjustly, blamed by some people 
for denying, in the House of Commons, that the Queen is in debt. A little re- 
flection might have shown, that, in his capacity of Prime Minister of England, 
he could have no official knowledge of any royal responsibilities having reference 
to the late Duke of Saxe Coburgh ; and everybody knows, that of al! men he is 
the least likely to receive any information of that kind through the very ques- 
tionable channels of common report. 


In reference to a statement in another column respecting the expected visit ot 
the Emperor of Russia to this country, we can assure our readers, with confi- 
dence, that it will not take place sooner than the latter end of July. 


We have good reason to believe that if the visit of the King of the French to 
this country take place at all this season, it will be confined strictly to Windsor. 


The cause of the recent sudden death of the Hon. Mr. Lindsay, one of the 
East India Directors, is stated to have been of a very distressing nature. The 
melancholy circumstance is attributed to violent nervous excitement. The Duke 
of Wellington had called at Mr. Lindsay’s house, in Berkeley-square, to visit a 
lady, and discovering he was the gentleman in whose ship he had sailed to India 
in early life, his Grace begged to see him. The meeting led toavery animated 
conversation respecting the recall of Lord Ellenborough, the result of which was 
that Mr. Lindsay, at a meeting of the Directors on the following day, made a 
strong and highly impassioned speech. In a few hours after this great effort, he 
was attacked with apoplexy, which proved fatal. 


The Poika is not unlikely, by and by, to have a language of itsown. It has 
already made the initiative steps towards a vocabulary, and the three degrees of 
comparison in the art are thus designated :—A beginner is called a Polkin; one 
who has obtained a certain amount of excellence, a Polkeur ; but the really ac- 
complished performer is denominated a Polkiste Our readers will perceive, by 


larity with this fascinating dance. ‘La Frotteska” professes to be a sort uf 
humorous caricature of the Polka. Fashion, like a lover wearied of his mistress, 
very often plays freaks of this kind. 

Among the conjectures respecting the reason of Lord Ellenborough’s abrupt 
recall by the Eastindia Directors,in defiance of the Governntent, the Morning 
Chronicle says, that he had made himself universally odious and unpopular 
with the public servants in India, by troublesome disturbances of rules ; and 
that he had resented in unbecoming language the remonstrances of the Di- 
rectors, 

We understand that the King of Hanover has given up his intention of vi- 
siting England this year. Friday, the 24th inst., is her Majesty’s birthday, 
when the sovereign will complete her 25th year— —-Pig iron is in un- 
precedented demand, and the Scotch manufacturers refuse to sell under 80s. 
per ton at Glasgow The Queen Dowager will leave England for Germany 
on the 2nd June, on a visit to her illustrious relatives. ‘The price of butter 
in Cork last week advanced 10s. in the cwt——The Times states that trade 
in France is in a deplorable condition. Mr. Brunel last week proceeded on 

















the Great Western railway at the rate of 56 miles an honr.—Mauritius papers 


a glance at our Paris letter, that a new rival is starting up tocuntest for popu- ; 
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to Feb. state that the colony had more satisfactory prospects before it——_ 
Mr. Bunn has taken a lease of Drury-lane Theatre for 3 years.——All the 
London police have been recalled trom South Wales, as that district is now 
perfectly free from disturbance. — It is stated, in Herapath’s Railway Ma- 
gazine, that an invention is about being tried to make boats go on canals at 
some thirty miles an hour.——Norris Castle, Isle of Wight, is, after all, to be 
the Royal Marine Residence. It has been purchased tor 60,000/——Secre- 
tary at War.—Sir Thomas Freemantle has been appointed to this office, 
vacant by the elevation of Sir Henry Hardinge to be Governor-lenetel ot 
India.-_—Lord A. Lennox is about to resign his seat for Lewes, in conse- 
quence of his accompanying his regiment, the 72nd, to Australia, next month. 
——Galignani’s Messenger contradicts the report that Madame Rachel has 
retired from the stage; she is only taking a very needful, temporary rest.—— 
A committee has been formed in London for the purpose ot getting a statue 
erected to the memory of Flaxman, the great sculptor.——It is said that 
amongst the policemen in the Great Western Railway are eight mem- 
bers of the Royal College of Surgeons, and three solicitors. —— ‘I'he 
losses by the great fire at Hamburgh have just been correctly ascer- 
tained to be equal at the least to about 2,880,000/. ef our money.—— 
‘ Grace before meat,’ as the young lady remarked when #be laced herself so 
tight that she couldn’t swallow.— Puck.——General Espartero and his lady and 
niece are passing the season in comparative retirement at their villa, Abbey 
Lodge, Regent’s-park, London.——Mr. Charles Dickens is going to Italy at 
the endet June, for a sojourn of some months. He also intends visiting 
France and Switzerland.——The experiment of an atmospheric railway is 
about to be made on a line 21 miles in length, from London to Croyden.—— 
A sample of an Indian-rubber horse-shoe has been submitted to the Horse 
Guards, and ns ge of. Itis intended to test immediately its capability and 
durability——A_ railway from Glasgow to Dunbarton and Lochlomond is 
projected. The cost is estimated at 300,000/, being at the rate of 15,000/ per 
mile.——It is only the duty on home-made vinegar that ministers propose to 
abolish. The prohibitory duty of 18/ 18s per tun on foreign is still retained. 
—tThe London committee for completing Sir Walter Scott’s monument at 
Edinburgh, have been compelled to appeal to the public for assistance to fin- 
ish i——Lieutenant Munro has written a letter to the Times, denying the 
accuracy of some points in Mrs, Fawcett’s statements respecting the duel in 
which her husband perishe’.——A number of French physicians have deci- 
ded Mr. Dyce Sombre to be in full ion of his faculties, notwithstand- 
ing the result of the English commission in the same case.——A lady under 
the initials of A. B., has this week leit at the Chambers of the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement and Building of Churches and Chap- 
els, a Bank of England note for 1000——Woolwich Deckyard has had a 
narrow escape from being destroyed by ‘fire. A fire broke out in the pitch- 
room, but it was subdued, with some difficulty, before its ravages extended 
beyond the locality in which they commenced.——lt is definitively arranged 
that the Queen will not attend Ascot races this season; ana the reason is said 
to be, that the royal consort does not approve of horse-racing, on account of 
the gaming and other immoralities always displayed on race courses, —— 
In the Court of Queen’s Bench, a few days ago,a Mr. Williams who had 
been convicted at the last Cheshire assizes, of a nuisance in keeping up a 
manufactory of sulphuric assid and saltpetre, was sentenced to two months 
imprisonment in Chester Gaol——The library of the late Mr. Southey, the 
t, has been brought tothe hammer. The sale commenced on the 9th, and 
will continue for sixteen days. There are 4000 lots, many of them necessa- 
rily consisting of several volumes.——Thalberg is in Paris, and will be in 
London in the course of a few days, accompanied by Vierier, a most extraor- 
dinary horn player, who, it is said,ean produce two and three notes, at one 
and the same time, from his instrument.——Her Royal! Highness the Duchess 
of Kent, arrived at Geneva, from Paris, on the 12th instant, and took up her 
residence at the Hotel de l’Ecu de Geneve, where apartments had been pre- 
ared for her——The subscription for a testimorial of national gratitude to 
Mir. Rowland Hill, now approaches to £2,000. The list last published 'is 
headed by the names of Sir R. Peel, Lord J. Russell, the Marguis of Lans- 
downe, Lord R. Grosvenor, and the Right Hon Francis Baring —-—Iron 
Trape.—The iron trade continues improving, with every posees of being 
in a healthy state for several years. Many ironworks, which have been stand- 
ing fora long time, have commenced work, and others are in course of prep- 
aration.——A Belgian paper states that it is in contemplation ro form imme- 
diately a company, with a capital of 100,000,000f,, to esta sh in France, in 
the vicinity of Paris, and of the stations of all the long lines, immense en- 
gine and machine factories, upon the model of the establishment at Seraing. — 
—On the 11th instant, Thomas Hopkins, of the Grenadier Guards, was tried by 
a general court-martial, in London, for striking a non-commissioned officer, on 
the previous evening, while on parade, and sentenced to seven years’ transporta- 
tion. Tue Eoa Trape.—To give an idea of the extent of this branch of trade, 
it may be stated that the Princess Alice, from Dublin to Fleetwood, on Sunday 
week, brought 38 tons, or about 70,000 eggs. The whole were dispatched by 
railway to Manchester, Birmingham, and London. The will of the late Sir 
Henry Halford, Bart., of Wiston Hall, Leicester, has just been proved in Doe- 
tors’ Commons, by his son and sole executor, Sir Henry Halford, Bart., to whom 
he has bequeathed the whole of his property. The personal property is sworn 
under L.9,000. The will bears date in 1833. Tue Wit Forceries.—lIt is 
now finally decided that the convicts Barber and Fletcher, under sentence of 
transportation for life, shall be immediately removed to Woolwich, and there 
- on board the government transport Barossa, which is expected to leave for 
New South Wales in the course of a few days. On the 7th instant, Mr. Emidy, 
of Astley’s Theatre, London, undertook for a wager to drive fourteen pair, or 
twenty-eight horses, from Westminster-road to Greenwich and back, in the space 
of two hours and ahalf. He performed his astonishing feat five rninutes within 
the allotted time, with great ease and without accident. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 7th instant a fire broke out at the Theatre Royal, Fountain-street, 
Manchester, and within an hour from its commencement this immense building 
was wholly destroyed. The building and property were insured for L.4,600, 
which is, however, far below their real value. 


























Vavietics. 


Epipemic aMONG THE Lonpon CrLocks.—We have heard from several 
quarters of the metropolis, that the extraordinary malady which so long afflic- 
ted the clock of St. Clement’s has extended to several others of the church 
dials of London. An Eastend clock, whose name we are in possession of— 
a clock that has for some years occupied a high position in the City, in fact, 
Shoreditch—has, we regret to say, been seized with the same distressing symp- 
toms as those from which St, Clement’s Clock is still slowly recovering. The 
unhappy dial has lost the use of both hands, and gives every indication of 
falling into a state of hopeless derangement. Many of the neighbours have 
fur some time suspected it was “ not quite right,” and we are sorry to say that 
their worst fears are now confirmed. 1t was painful to observe the anxiety 
with which several persons who appeared most interested in its fate remained 
with their eyes fixed on ics face, in the hope of even the slightest change, but 
allin vain, The unfortunate patient, however, gave no other indication of 
its time having come, and no one who looked at it could, for one moment, 
have supposed that it was going.—Punch. 

LIFE INSURANCE, 

Cenduct like this 

Was much amiss, 
And not to be endured ; 

But when asked why, 


In a storm one night 
When all was fright 
*Mongst passengers and crew, 
An Irish clown, 
Like a block sat down, He made reply, 
And seemed as senseless too. ‘Shure, thin, my life’s insured !’ 

John Wilkes said, ‘The very worst use you can put a man to is to hang 
him.’ 

Why are journeymen tailors like tributaries to the Thames ? Because they 
are common sewers ! 

Mr. Roebuck having (says Punch) so successfully laboured to take off the 
rust from the reputation of his triends, has earued himself the flattering title of 
the Baru Brick! 

Letters from Canton state, that no less than nine millions of iaels have 
been lost from the imperial treasury ; and the only explanation obtained is, 
that the boxes were decayed, and the sycee had gradually dropped out. 

Is there a word in the English language that contains all the vowels ?— 
There is, unquestionably. 

Brougham, speaking of the salary attached to the rumoured appointment to 
the new Judgeship, said it was ali moonshine. Lyndhurst, 1 his dry and 
waggish way, remarked, ‘may be so, my Lord Harry; but I have a con- 
founded strong noticn that, moonshine though it be, you would like to see the 
first quarter of it.’ . na . 

A writer in Fraser’s Magazine states that there is a village in Bohemia, 
the name of which is only pronounceable by sneezing ture fumes, and adding 
the syllables isch/ci ! 


Punch, in alluding to the many ‘ Leagues 
has been formed in order to protect the cultivat 
against the competition of the artificial vegetable pro 
basins. 

Some literary ladies being asked how they could be sufficiently interested 
in astronomy to spend so much time in watcning the heavens, replied, that 
they hada great curiosity to see whether there was really a man in the moon! 
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Kutperial Parliament. 
House of Lords, May Vith. 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

Lord BROUGHAM begged leave toask his noble friend opposite, whether 
the reports which had appeared in the public journals respecting a nego- 
tiation going on between the United States and Texas, and the conclusion 
of a treaty for the annexation of Texas to the United States, were well found- 

ed? He was very much afraid that these ramours were of too substantive 
a nature to admit of any duubt. He was however anxious to receive some 1n- 
formation on the subject, as it was one of the greaiest possible importance : 
involving as it did many nice and delicate points connected with the law % 
nations, especially with regard to the abolition of slavery. _ What he viewe 
with the deepest interest was the effect which this proceeding was likely to 
pruduce on the continuance of slavery He feared that to an absolute ac 
ty, it would operate the protection of that system in a ercagatonn Fy ey o 
view, looking to the great preponderance the American States would thus a 
quire in North America, considering the vast extent of territory that wou ‘ 
thereby be added to the United States—it was, no doubt, a question of muc 
importance ; but, when he viewed this transaction, as if not pearenin’, at 7 
events postponing, the complete abolition of slavery, it assumed, + pen 
a still greater degree ot importance. He hoped, therefore, that his noble 
triend would affurd the house some satisfactory information on the subject. 
'l'o render the treaty effective, it was necessary that it should be sanctioned by 
two-thirds of the members ofthe Senate, and he derived great satisfaction 
trom understanding thata very important party in the Congress of the United 
States was likely to disapprove of this measure, and would Oppose it. He 
saw with much surprise, in the documentsthat had been published on the r= 
ject, that what passed between his noble triend opposite and himself on a for- 
mer evening was adduced as a reason, on the part of the American Govern- 
ment, for the adoption of this measure. It was stated in these American 
papers, that it was on what his noble friend and himself had said on the oc- 
eassion to which he referred, that the American Secretar tounded his opi- 
nion as to the necessity and propriety of taking this step. Now, it was a most 
preposterons an¢ most groundless opinion, that any person in Parliament— 
that any statesman of this country—entertained the slightest wish to interfere 
with the municipal regulations of the United States. There was not a shad- 
dow of reason for the supposition either he (he could answer for himself, and 
he could also, he was sure, answer for his noble friend opposite, with whom 
he held the conversation)—that either of them ever used one single word that 
pointed, in the slightest degree, to the desire of any party in that house, or 
out of that house, vr in the country, to interfere in any way with the institu 
tions ot the United States of America, of which slavery unfortunately was 
one. ‘They had no idea of interfering with that which was strictly the muni- 
cipal law of the United States. They had nothing to do with that law once 
to lament its existence, and to wish that the people of the United States might 
honestly, virtuously, justly, and speedily, but voluntarily and of themselves, 
get rid of it. (Hear, hear.) 

* The Earl of ABERDEEN said, his noble and learned friend could scarce- 
ly expect that he should give a precise answer to the question that had been 

ut to him, or that he would venture to speak at large on the important sub- 
ject to which his noble and learned friend had called his attention ; that sub- 
ject embracing, as it did, questions, he believed, wholly without example 
in the history of public law. (Hear, hear.) ‘The subject had, however, 
he could assure his noble and learned friend, commanded the earliest and 
most serious attention of Her Majesty's Government. He was not, however, 
at present prepared to give any answer to the observations of the noble and 
learned friend. It was undoubtedly true that a treaty for the annexation of 
Texas to the United Stateshad been agreed to; but, as his noble and learned 
friend had stated, its ratification required the assent of two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can Senate, and he trusted, with his noble and learned friend, that the ratifi- 
cation would not be acceded to by the necessary majority ; but, if the treaty 
were carried into.effect, he should be prepared to state his opinion to the house, 
and to do that which was consistent with his duty as a Minister of the Crown, 
and what the public service might require. 

In answer toa further question from Lord Brovenam, 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said that those who had read the documents 
which were printed in the public papers would see tha: heJoad given an expla- 
nation of the conversation to which his noble and learned friend had alluded, 
which was most accurately reported by that excellent person who had repre 
sented the United States in this country. 

House of Commons, May 6th. 
THE BANK CHARTER AND BANKING REFORM. 

The House’of Commons having resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Bank of England Charter Acts, 

SIR ROBERT PEEL rose to propound his measures on the subject of 
the Bank of Eogland and the regulation of banking generally.* The im- 
portance of the subject, nearly touching as it does every contract high or low, 
cannot be overrated. By the Act passed in 1833, conferring upon the Bank 
of England certain privileges, the charter will expire in 1835; but the power 
was reserved tothe Legislature, by giving six months’ notice, to revise the 
charter ten years sooner ; Ministers thought that the time had come when that 
should be done ; and he was sure that all the Members of the House would 
rise above party considerations in handling the subject. At all events, he 
trusted that they would not so far yield to the representations circulated by a 
Committee of Country Bankers as to come down having prejudged the ques- 
tion. It is necessary to ground the question on some basis of first principles ; 
and, without talking of ‘measures of value,’ but taking a strictly popular 
view of it, let us consider what is the common denomination of value—a 
‘pound.’ Unless we are agreed on that, it is vaia to legislate on the subject; 
it a ‘ pound’ isa mere visionary theory, one class of measures respecting 
paper currency would be needed; if a‘ pound’ isa given quantity of precious 
metal of fixed weight and fineness, then another class of measures respecting 
paper currency will be requisite. He went upon the assumption that a 
‘ pound’ is that definite quantity of precious meial, and that a promise to pay 
a ‘pound’ means to promise to pay the holder that definite quantity of pre- 
cious metal. In the reign of William the Conqueror, a pound of silver was 
the ‘pound’ of account. By successive debasements of the currency, a 
great alieration was made, not in the name but in the intrinsic value ot the 

ound sterling; and it was not until a late period of the reign ol Queen Eliza- 
th that silver, then being the standard of value, received that determinate 
weight which it retained, without variation, and with constant refusals to 
alter it, until the year 1816. In 1717, a guinea was fixed to be worth 2Is., aud 
gold and silver were both made standards of value; but in 1774, it was enact- 
ed that no legal contract should be discharged in silver for any sum of more 
than 25/.; thus substantially making gold the standard of value. In 1797, 
that fatal measure which restricted cash payments by the Bank, and enabled 
parties to issue paper-money at their discretion without being convertible into 
coin, disturbed not only the speculations of men but their theories and notions ; 
and in 1810 attention was much drawn to the subject. A Select Committee 
then reported, that a ‘pound’ meantin fact nothing else but a definite quantity 
of the precious metals. The theory was much contested at the time; and 
some who denied it had the fairness to give their definition, in sentences which 
at least enabled you to comprehend their meaning, although you could not 
comprehend the meaning of the thing signified. One writer said, that a 
‘pound might be defined to be a sense of value in reference to currency as 
compared with commodity. Another writer, who pretended that he had ex- 
hausied his faculties in considering this subject, was dissatisfied with the defi- 
nition, thinking the public had a right to something more definite and tangible, 
and that ‘a reference to currency as compared with commodity’ was not very 
obvious to enlighten minds : he said, ‘ There is a standard, and there is an unit 
which is the measure of value, and that unit is the interest of 33/. 6s. 8d. at 3 
per cent—that being 1/., and that being paid in a bank-note as money of ac- 
eount.’ 

The last definition which he quoted from three parties writing without con. 
cert, and coming to theirown determinations with respect to the standard of 
value, amounted to this, ‘The standard is neither gold nor silver, but it is 
something set up in the imagination, to be regulated by public epinion.’ 
Anticipating discussions now going on by a century, Mr. Harris, an officer of 

» Mint and a most eminent writer on the subject, laid down the true princi- 
ple with respect to the measure of value, when he said— Alter itif you please: 
in your own dominions you may break the public faith and curtail the long- 
established measure of property; but foreigners will make ample allowance 
lor whatever you do, and, however we may rob and cheat one another, they 

will secure themselves, and take advantage of our discredit by bringing the 
exchange against us.’ He wished that those elementary truths could be con- 
sidered as fully established ; but reading the different publications on the sub- 
ject had convinced him that there is not that general and pervading agreemert 
as to what constitutes the true measure of value. I may suppose that men 
give good proof of their sincerity when they publish octavo volumes: W ell, 
here is a specimen of the w hole of these publications [holding up a large 











volume.] it isa most complete proof that this great truth, which to many ol 
US appears to be established on the same evidence as a proposition in Euclid, 
is at this day and hour utterly denied by many persons. Here is a book pub- 
r *Sir Rorert PEEL’s speech occupied three hours in delivery; of course 


we cannot give more than a meagre outline o it in our crowded pages. 


lished on the 25th of January in the present year, at Birmingham ; and more 
‘han one person protesses to be concerned in its publication. 

_ Now I wish to do justice to all parties, and [ say at once that I do not be- 
lieve that in any other town than Birmingham this publication could have 
appeared ; and moreover, I do not believe it is in the power of any one persor. 
to write so much nonsense, in any one volume. It purports to be the predue- 
tion of ‘Gemini.’ In this volume, the writers laugh at the notion of still 
using a standard which was used three hundred years ago,—for, they say, 
the wealth of the country has enormously increased; as if because we have 
increased wealth and more railways, we ought-now to have sixteen inches in 
the foot! A change of measure, indeed, would affact past contracts; if you 
call an ounce of gold “five pounds,” you take a proportionate discount from 
a debt of 3. 17s. 10 1-21. ; but it will not aiter future contracts, nor evade the 
foreigner. ‘he supply of bullion, in fact, is regulated throughout the mar- 
kets of the world, by the same rule as the supply of other commodities— 
the profit of furnishing it: if it be inexcess, mea bring cotton or other goods 
more in demand; if it be deficient, they prefer gold to cotton, as command- 
ing the more profitable market. 

After glancing at the opinions of Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Locke,Sir William 
Petty and other writers, Sir Robert quoied the Earl of Liverpool’s letier to the 
King on the regulation of the coinage, as containing the true principle.— 
‘ After full consideration of this extensive, abstruse, and intricate subject, I 
hambly offer to your Majesty, as the result of my opinion,”—now this was in 
1804, that is, before silver had been made a merely representative coin,— 
‘first that the coin of this realm, which is to be a principal measure of prop- 
erly and the instrament of commerce, should be made of one metal; secondly, 
tha! in this kingdom, gold coin only has been for many years past, and isnow, 
in the opinion of the people, the principal measure of property and the in- 
strument of commerce. It has been observed that, in a country like Great 
Britain, so distinguished for affluence and the extent of its commercial con- 
nexions, gold coin is the best adapted to be the principal measure of property 
in this kingdom ; and accordingly, gold coin is now the standard coin, or, as 
it were, the sovereign archetype by which the value of all other coins is reg- 
ulated, and by whicn the prices of all commodities bought and sold are ad- 
justed. Forthese reasons, gold coins should be made as perfect and kept as 
pertect as possible. And thirdly, where the functions of the gold coin cease, 
there the functions of the silver coin should begin; and where the functions oi 
the silver coin cease, there the functions of the copper coin should begin; and 
so far gold, si v-r, and copper, should be made a legal tender. But silver and 
copper should be subordinate and subservient, and merely representative coin, 
taking their value from the gold coin, according to the rate the sovereign sets 
upon it.” ‘J hese are exactly the principles which now regulate the measure 
of value. Silver and copper are made ancillary to gold ; the humblest class- 
€s obtain 5/.in gold, for 5/. worth of produce—a much better security for 
perfect convertibility than making 100/. notes exchangeable tor gold; and as 
to any change whieh should diminish the chances of ‘“panic,”* itis to be 
doubted whether legislation with that object would have any beneficial effect. 
He now came to the paper circulation.—meaning promissory notes paya- 
ble on demand, as distinguished from bills of exchange and other kinds of 
peper credit, sometimes spoken of as creating an auxiliary paper circulation. 
The promissory note is a real substitute for money. The other kind of paper- 
currency has some slight effect on the price of gold, to whatever amount, say 
five or six millions, itsaves the use of itin various sums sent abroad; but the 
proportion is so small as scarcely to be felt in the circulation of the country. 
The rea) paper-circulation hasa different effect on prices and exchanges.— 
Early in the history of the Bank, when confidence in it was so high that shares 
issued at 60 sold at 112, a guinea in gold was worth 30s. in paper: the 
large issues in paper were contracted, the value of the notes was restored, 
and the exchanges were in our favour. Similar results were observed when 
the Scotch, and afterwards the Irish banks, contracted their redundant issues, 
A paper-currency, therefore, may be regulated without touching that classs of 
commercial instruments of exchange ; and Lord Liverpoo] pointed out the 
‘attifice’ by which it is sought to confound them, that neither may be touch- 
ed. Mere convertibility of a paper-currency does not give security, with un- 
limited competition : however good competition in commerce may generally 
be, there is this peculiarity in the present case, that you do not want the cheap- 
estarticle, but you ao want the very best; while, instead ot being governed by 
variable principles, such as competition could usefully affect, its value is go- 
verned by fixed principles. It is true that, with perfect convertibility, notes 
and gold must ultimately conform in value: but with unlimited competition 
the depreciation of gold would not be immediately felt ; it would be perceived 
when far advanced; and by neglecting its early warnings, you force the Bank 
ta.the necessity of precipitate contractions. Mr. Hobhouse, Chairman of the 
Committee of Private Bankers, and other eminent Country bankers, gave ev- 
idence before the Parliamentary Committee, which clearly showed that the is- 
sues ot Country Bankers have no regard to the state of the exchanges, but on- 
ly to obtaining the greatest extent of custom for each ‘Che Country bankers 
tell you that they have no control over their currency. The increase of price 
determines their increase of issues; and there is going on at the same time 
this double operation of an increased speculation and an additional sttmulus 
given to thatspeculation, And this arises because the Country banks have no 
control over their own issues. Indeed, the history of the United States banks, 
with excellent arrangements for immediate convertibility based upon the in- 
finite liabi.ity of shareholders, is a warning against unchecked competition, 
Having stated principles, he came to practical measures; first promising 
that principles should not be pushed so far as to raise up private interest in 
obstruction of the very reform sough', and that in any but a new state of’ so- 
ciety it is desirable to make use of instruments already in existence. In a 
new condition of society, the state might claim the whole profit derived trom 
the representative of money: but there are political disadvantages In a purely 
Government Bank ; and as the true policy is to work with the instruments you 
have, he had come to the conclusion that it is best to select the Bank of Eng- 
land as the controlling central body for a bank of issue, rather than to ap- 
point Commissioners under Parliament to issue a paper-currency. ‘f pro- 
pose, therefore, with respect to the Bank of England, that there should be an 
actual separation of the two departments of issue and banking—that there 
should be different officers to each, and a different system of account. I like. 
wise propose, that to the issue-department should be transferred the whole 
amount of bullion now in possession of the Bank, and that the issue of bank- 
notes should hereafter take place on two foundations, and two foundations on- 
lv—first on a definite amount of securities, and after that exclusively on bul- 
lion; so that the action of the public would, in this latter respect, govern the 
amount of the circulation. There willbe no power in the Bank to issue 
notes on deposit and discounts of bills, and the issue-department will have to 
place to the credit of the banking-department the amount of noves which the 
issue-department by law will be entitled to issue, 

With respect to the banking business of the Bank,I propose that it should 
be governed on precisely the same principles as would regulate any other 
body dealing with Bank of England notes. The fixed amount of securities 
on which I propose thatthe Bank ot England should issue notes is] 4,000 ,000/. 
and the whole of the remainder of the circulation is to be issued exclusively 
on the foundation ot bullion. I propose that there should be a complete and 
periodical publication of the accounts of the Bank of England, both ot the 
banking and issue department, as tending to inerease the credit of the Bank 
and to prevent panic and needless alarm. I would therefore enact by law, 
that there should be returned tothe government a weekly account ot the is- 
sue of notes by the Bank of England—ot the amount of bullion—of the 
fluctuations of the bullion—of the amount of deposites—in short, an account 
of every transaction both in the issue-department and the banking-depart- 
ment of the Bank of England; and that the Government should forthwith 
publish unreservedly and weekly a full account of the circulation of the 
Bank.” 

It would here be convenient to explain the regulations proposed for Private 
Banks. The general rule would be, to draw a distinction between the privi- 
lege of issue and the conductot banking business ; the object being to limit 
competition, but to make the great change with as little detriment as possible 
to private interests. From this time no new bank of issue will be constituted; 
but those which are existing banks of issue will be allowed to retain the 
privilege, npon condition that they do not exceed the present amount to be 
calculated upon the average of a termot years. This is necessary to enable 
the Bank of England to know the extent of issue with which it will have to 
compete. While restraining their issues, banking business will be facilitated ; 
the privilege of suing and being sued. at present withheld from Juint-Stock 

3anks will be accorded; the law of partnership will be so altered, that while 
the acts of an individual director, or other authorized partner would bind the 
whole, the acts of an unauthorized partner would not do so; Joint-Stock 
Banks in London, at present forbidden to accept bills for a date of less than 
six months, will be placed on an equality with other banks, and allowed to 


accept bills of any amount and any date. If the last privilege were abused 
by the circulation of small bills, he should at once appeal to Parliament to 
correct the evil. Joint-Stock Banks would be required to pudlisn a full and 
complete periodical list of all partners and directors,and banks of issue to 
publish an account of their issues,—a much better security for the public 


than many delusive checks to which his attention has been invited. Joint- 
Stock Banks would be prohibited from having shares of less than 10€/., 50/ 
or some fixed amount; and no new Joint-Stock Bank shall be constituted 





except upon application to a Government de} artment, on registration o! pros- 
pectuses, and probably registration of shares and paid-up capital, 








He reverted to the prorosition respecting the Bank of England. It is to be 
allowed issnes to the extent of a fixed amount ot securities—14,000,000. The 
existing loan of 11,000,000/. to Government at 3 per cent will be continued, 
there appearing no advantage in change. The remaining 3,000,000/. will be 
based upon Exchequer Bills and other securities, over which the Bank will 
have entire control ; with the power, however, of limiting its issues on that 
portion of the securities, to restore the exchanges and so forth; there could 
hardly be a case in which the securities could safely de diminished to less than 
11,000,000/. The bank wiil also be allowed to extend its issues beyond the 
14,000,000/. on emergency, but only with the assent of three members of the 
Government; and in such case the whole of the net profiton any amount 
beyond the 14,000,000/. to revert to Government. A case might arise, such as 
the sudden extinction of 2,000,000/. of the provincial currency, which would 
need an extension of the Bank currency to fi the gap. Without seeing any 
great advantage in the ‘ legal tender’ clause, he should continue it, in order 
to facilitate the circulation ot Bank paper. The pecuniary arrangements 
between the Bank and Government have to be explained. The Bank re- 
tains the privilege of issuing notes on securities to the amount of 14,000,0007. 
at 3 percent; which would yield 420,000. From this there are deductions to 
be made. The total cost to the Bank, on an issue of 20,000,000/., has been 
estimated [by the Committee of 1833) at 117,000/.; but take it at about 
113,000/. which taken from 420,000/.1 leaves 303,0C0/. There is then to be 
deducted about 60,000. composition with the Stamp-office for the privilege of 
issuing notes. Then there is about 24,000/. paid by the Bank to those bankers 
who undertake to issue Bank of England notes, (taking 1 per cent. received on 
a payment of 3 per cent.) The result, after subtracting these items, is 20,0007. 
derived from the issuing of notes, Hitherto the Bank has paid 120,000/. to 
Government for its privileges: its privileges are now to be affected; but on 
the other hand increased stability is to be given to its banking business; and 
he a that in future the bank should still pay that sum, besides the 
60,000/. for the composition with the Stamp-office, making in all about 
180,000/. Government pay to the Bank 248, for the management of the 
Public Debt, and the difference between the two last sums would be the balance 
that Government would have to pay over to the Bank. 

These regulations would be confined to England and Wales ; the subject of 
Scotch and Irish banks being reserved for future consideration. Sir Kobert 
concluded by glancing at the act of 1819, which gave increased stability to 
English credit, and expressing satisfaction should his new measure also tend 
to advance that stability, and obviate such panics as those which occurred in 
1826, 1834, and 1839. — 

e. [I'he speech was often cheered, especially from the Opposition side of the 

ouse. } 

The Cnateman read ihe following resolutions; the first of which Sir Ro- 
BExT Peet moved pro furma— 

‘1. Thatit is expedient w continue to the Bank of England, fora time to 
be limited, certain of the privileges now by law voted to that corporation, sub- 
ject to such conditions as may be provided by any act to ve passed forthat pur- 


ar That it is expedient to provide by law that the Bank of England should 
henceforth be divided into two separate departments, one exclusively confined 
to the issue and circulation of notes, the other tothe conduct of banking busi- 
ness, 

‘¥. That it is expedient to limit the amount of securities upon which it 
shall henceforth be lawful fur the Bank of England to issue promissory notes 
payable :o bearer on demand ; and that such amount shall only be increased 
under certain conditions to be prescribed by law. 

‘4. That it is expedient to provide by law thata weekly publication should 
be made by the Bank of England ot the state both of the circulation and of 
the banking departments. 

‘5. That it is expedient to repeal the law which subjects the notes of the 
Bank of England to the payment of the composition for stamp-duty. 

‘6. That, in consideration of the privileges to be continued to the Bank of 
England, the rate of fixed annual payment to be made by the Bank to the 
public shall be 180,000/. per annum ; aad shall be defrayed by deducting the 
said sum from the sum now by law payable to the Bank for the management 
of the Public Debt. 

‘7. That in the event of any increase of the securities upon which it shall 
be lawful for the Bank of England to issue promissory notes as aforesaid, a 
turther annual payment shall be made by the Bank of England to the public, 
over and above the said fixed payment of 180,000/., equal in amount to the 
net profit derived irom the promissory notes issued on such additional securi- 
ues, 

‘8. Thatit is expedient to prohibit by law the issue of promissory notes pay- 
able to bearer on demand by any bank not now issuing such notes, or by any 
bank to be hereafier established in any part of che United Kingdom. 

‘9. That it is expedient to provide by law that such banks in England and 
Wales as now issue promissory notes payable to bearer on demand shall con- 
tinue to issue such notes, subject to such conditions and to such limitations as 
to the amount of issue as may be provided for by any act to be passed for that 
purpose. 

‘10. That it is expedient to provide by law for the weekly publication of 
the amount of promissory notes payable to bearer on demand circulated by 
any bank authorized toe issue such notes. 

‘11, That it is expedient to make further provision by law with regard to 
Joint-Stock Banking Companies.’ 

The pro forma motion was carried ; the Cuairman reported progress, and 
obiained leave to sit again that day fortnight; the resolutions to be printed 
for the deliberate consideration of Members. 


May “7th. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


Mr. HUME moved for ‘ copies of all correspondence between the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company and her Majesty’s Government respect- 
ing the recall of Lord Ellenborough, Governor-General of India.’ 
He alluded to the anomalous method of governing India, partly by the 
Court of Directors, who may appoint and recall Governors. In 1833, Mr. 
Charles Grant, then President of the Board of Control, hinted at taking away 
that power of recall: but the step was opposed by Mr. Tucker, who feared it 
would then ‘ only become a screen between the British Government and the 
British people ;’ and Mr. Charles Grant gave up the point. Out ofthe 24 Di- 
rectors, eighteen are supporters of Government: it could therefore have been 
no ordinary reasons which made them unanimous in recalling Lord Ellenbo- 
rough; and, judging by what had fallenfrom Mr. Hogg and Mr. Astell, he 
believed that the Directors wished the information to be produced to the 
House. He asked for information, because an important Minister of the 
Crown, in another place, had pronounced this to be ‘the indiscreetest exercise 
of power he had ever known.’ The caase of that accusation should be ex- 
plained and cleared up. 
Sir R. PEEL gave the motion his most decided opposition, 
The same considerations of justice which induced Mr. Macaulay to post- 
pone his motion on the subject of Gwaiior would induce the House to post- 
its judgment on Lord Ellenborough in his absence; and therefore, even if 
Mr. Hume got his papers, he would not have made much advance towards an 
inquiry. Buthe resisted the motion on the ground of the interests of India and 
the maintenance of British power. No deubt, the East India Company had 
recalled Lord Ellenborough, and Government had dissented from that recall. 
They thought that there was nothing in Lord Ellenborough’s conduct that 
made it wise, or just towards himself, for him to be recalled. Lord Ellen- 
borough’s conduct met with their approbation. They contrast the present 
state of India with that in which he found it. Seeing the devotion with 
which he has performed every duty, and looking at his conduct throughout 
his administration, and at the results of his policy, the Ministers of the Crown 
thought that nothing had passed which, in their opinion, should diminish the 
confidence which they had placed in him originally. But, however, the 

Court of Directors, having full power, took a different view of this subject, 
| and excercised their power of recall. The question then arose, what was to 
be done with respect to the appointment of a new Governor-General! Mi- 
nisters might have thrown the responsibility on the Court of Directors ; but 
they thought it best to continue to act in friendly concert. ‘I had interviews 
with the Chairman and foe ter em of the Court of Directors, and 1 
ave itas my opinicn that all considerations connected with past differences 
should be merged in the deliberation of this question, ‘What is best to be 
done in the present crisis ?” [I said, ‘You have appealed to her Majssty’s 
Government to assist you in the appointment of a successor: on the part of 
the Government Iain willing to concert with you for that purpose; but I 
can suggest no one on the 2 of Government unless I can have the assurance 
that he will have the confidence of the Court of Directors, and that it is pro- 
bable that the line of policy which he will pursue will be approved. 

I named to the Chairman and Deputy-Chairmau the name of my right hon- 
ourable trend Sir Henry Hardinge ; and thought upon the whole, in the 
present condition of India, from a long experience of his public character, 


| from his military eminence, and from his great experience in civil duties, that 


he was the man best qualified to undertake the office of Governor-General. 
[ was informed at once by the Chairman and Deputy-Chairmean, that the 
same name had occurred to them, and 1 was assured that no person could be 
sent out to India as Governor who would be so consonant with their wishes ; 
and they wished that I would undertake to propose the duty to my right hon- 
onrable friend. I did propose it to him; informing him at the same 4ime that 
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he commanded the confidence of the Crown and of the Court of 


ctors, 
and urged him to permit mo private considerations to deter him from under 


taking this great responsibility. My right honoorable friend did not hesitate ; 
he at once accepted the trust; but my firm belief is, that he accepted it from 
the highest and the purest cousiderations ot public utility, and not from mo- 
tives of private ambition. Thus there is with respect to the selection of a 
new Governor-General between the Crown and the Court of Directors a cor- 
dial understanding ; and I have every reason to believe that the general policy 
will be one which wii) meet with the general sanction and concurrence and 
support of the Directors. My right honourable friend will proceed at once 
by the next packet to undertake his new dutiesy and no consideration on 
earth shall induce me to fetter his administration ot affairs by sending out by 
the same packet a detailed correspondence showing the exact nature of the 
ditferences which have prevailed. 1 have no hesitation in saying that nothing 
could be more calculated to add to the excitement which probably may exist, 
than to send forth to India, liable to all those misconstructions that cay 
will be avoided here, the exact record of the differences which have prevailed, 
and which, I believe, will not affect the tature administration of India. 1 
cali on the House not to send out with a new Governor the decisive proof of 
the Hume authorities having held different opinions.’ ‘The Member for 
Montrose said that the Duke of Wellington charged the Directors with indis- 
cretion: ‘1 never heard the honourable Member make a speech in my lile 
without making such a charge, or worse, against the Government. But whe- 
ther my noble iriend the Dake ot Wellington did use that phrase or not, 1s a 
question subordinate to the great question whether it is tor the public interest 
that that correspondence should be produced.’ 

MR. ASTELL begged the couniry to suspend its judgment. {t would be 
an act of indiscretion to publish the papers; but let those who accused the 
Directors make their accusations, and he was there to defend them, 

MR. HOGG did not feel that i: would become him to say more than that 
the Court of Directors had exercised the power of recall under an imperious 
sense of public duty, and had come to that resolution most reluctantly and 
with great pain. He had only to add, if the Court of Directors were to re- 
main subject to the imputation of having acted indiscreetly, he individually 
would rather remain subject to the charge than seek for the production of pa- 
pers to avoid it, if he thought it might be detrimental to the public interests ; 
which in the nt instance he did. 

MR. MACAULAY advised Mr. Hume not to press his motion; though 
he had as yet heard no argument why it should not be made on a future occa- 
sion, aiter Lord Ellenborough’s return. The Directors were charged with 
the est indiscretion known in history—an exercise of power compared 
to Which the sending forth the Walcheren expedition was trifling—the bill im- 

ing pains and penalties on the Queen a slight indiscretion ; and that is a 
charge which ought noi to be made except to be substantiated. After Lord 
Ellenborough’s return, therefore, the fapers must be granted, unless the House 
meant to abdicate all control over Government, and unless Ministerial res- 
ponsibility were to become a mere name. He did credit to the skill with 
which Sir Robert Peel managed the subject, flying away as fast as possible 
from the past to the tuture: but since the House was to be lett in doubt tor 
months to come—since a menace had been held out that the Directors were 
to nedeprived of a power which they had abused—he felt bound to stand up 
tor their power as one which they ought to retain, and which should not be 
taken from them without a long and an obstinate struggle. ‘The very compo- 
sition of the Court of Directors ought to prevent a precipitate judgment. 
‘I know that there is to be found in that Cpurt one gentleman, for example, 
who himseif acted as Governor-General of India for some time. 1 know tha 
there are persons to be found there of the highest distiction, whether in war or 
diplomacy, orany branch of the public service. 1 believe most firmly, an Itt 
believe thatno mn who is acquainted with India will dispute what I amp 
about to say, that at least there are ten gentlemen in that Court the leastd i , 
formed of whom is better acquainted with and is better informed upon In dia 
than (I say it without any disrespect to them) the whole of the ‘l'reasury- 
bench opposite. Those gentlemen are unanimous: and can it be said tha 
they are not informed upon the subject on which they satin judgment? I| 
has been said—it has been ignorantly said—that they see nothing of what 
goes out to India; that they are mere organs of conveyance. The fact is 
not so: there is not one paper in two hundred goes to India which does not 
pass under the survey of the Court of Directors. The few papers that issue 
trom the Secret Department pass under the eyes ot three of the Directors; and 
we know that the Directors were unanimous.’ 

Mr. MANGLES and Lord JOHN RUSSELL viewed the production of 
the papers much in the same light with Mr. Macaulay. 

r, ROEBUCK asked, whether the Court of Directors removed Lord El- 
lenborough for his public or his private conduct; whether there had been any 
compromise or agreement between Government and the Divectors ; and whe- 
ther they, having removed Lord Ellenborough trom some private pique or per- 
sonal feeling, would allow his successor to govern the country after the policy 
ot his predecessor ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said that there had been no compromise ; and, re- 
peating a little of what he had already told about the appointment, he added, 
* My belief is, that as regards the principles which will govern his conduct, 
Sir Henry Hardinge will decide tor himself; and that they will be the princi- 
ples of justice and moderation, 1 have every conficence.’ 

Mr. HUME persisted in dividing the House; and the motion was nega- 
tived, by 197 to 21. 

House of Lords May 7th, 

The Marquis of NORMANBY drew attention to the same subject; 

He was aware that he should have been more formally im order if he had 
moved for papers; but as it was natural to suppose that, after the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Duke of Wellington, papers would be produced—and as, if 
refused, it could only be on the one ground of detriment io the public service, 
which would prevent his pressing tor them—he thought it would prove mote 
convenient on!y to ask a question. His regret that occasion had peen taken 
to pronounce u decided censure on the Kast {ndia Directors, would be increas- 
ed if the papers were not produced ; and it would be great precisely in propor- 
tion to his inviolable respect for the Duke of Wellington, and the weight with 
which his opinion would fall upon those who had no opportunity of stating 
their own case. In the absence of facts, what are the probabili'ies of the case ? 
The majority of the Directors havea leaning to the present Government; they 
are perfectly well intormed—tor the alleged ‘ secrecy’ of the Secret Commit- 
tee only relates to certain questions of peace, war, and diplomacy ; and they 
now come into such collision with the Government for the first time. If, how- 
ever, Lord Ripon desired to postpone the discussion upon the conduct of the 
Governor-General until Loid kllenborough’s return, or until some period 
when a more perfect judgment could be formed, Lord Normanby himself 
knew too well how liable to misconstruction are persons exercising distant 
government to oppose suc a plea. Some hint had been thrown out that Gov- 
ernment ought to iake this opportunity of reducing the power of the Court of 
Directors; a course, the impolicy of which had tormerly been pointed out 
with great perspicuity by Lord Ellenborough ; and at least let the discussion 
on that point be reserved until the most able advocate of the East India Com- 
pany should be restored to the walls of the House. 

The Earl ot RIPON approved of the course taken by Lord Normanby ; and 
was quite ready to answer his question, put in a manner pertectly fair, just, 
and reasonable ; but he must refuse the production of papers, as unjust to 
Lord Ellenborough, embarrassing to his successor, and injurious to the admin- 
istration of affairs in India. 


‘I pledge my honour to the House, that it would be an act on the part of 


Her Majesty’s Government most injurious and most inconvenient to the gen- 
eral administration of affairs in India, if the whole of that correspondence 
wereto be produced. And to produce a part would be obviously unsatisfac- 
tory ; although it is impossible for me to explain why it would be so, because 
in so doing { might be distinctly and uninientionaliy doing that which it is 
my duty to avoid. The same principle induces me not to enter into the other 
matters to which my noble friend alluded, But I will take the liberty of say- 
ing, that however | may regret the step taken by the Court of Directors—how- 
ever inconsistent | may have thought that step with the course which would 
have been advisable—I am nevertheless bound to say, and { do say, that I am 
entirely convinced the Court of Directors, in taking the course they did, were 
influenced by no other motives than an honest and sincere conviction that 
they were doing that which they were called upon by their public duty to do.— 
In saying this, 1 do justice to their motives ; and if I do justice to their mo- 
tives, I trast 1 may also ask your Lordships to do justice to me and to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and give us credit for being influenced by no other 
consideration than those of public duty in the course we have taken.’ 

Lord BROUGHAM concurred with Lord Ripon ; and defended the Duke 
of Wellington, the Government, and Lord Ellenborough. 

_His noble friend the noble Dake opposite, the least indiscreet of human 
kind, was now charged, {or the first time in his long and illustrious life, with 
indiseretion—with having pronounced an opinion upon a question, the means 
of forming an opinion upon which were not before the House. The position 
of the {Government ougat, in justice, to be remembered. They were called 


u by an act of the Directors to pronounc ir upini se. if , 
did aot f would be inferred that they adopied arena be Coast of } wf 
ors. What could they do but say that they diftered from the Directors, that they 
thought the Directors had been guilty of an act of indiscretion 2 No impeach- 
ment of the purity of their motives, no imputation of dishonesty, of corrap- 
tion; buta charge of great, or, if you will, of gross, or if you will, of an- 
recedented indiscretion, which is quite compatible with incorrupt motives 
t is said that the Secret Committee was only required to keep secret ques- 
tions of peace or war or negotiation : why, Gwalior and Scinde are questions 


of peace or war. It is said in some parts ot the City, we'll trust the twenty- 








tour Directors, and suppose that they will be right. He had great 2onfidence 
in twelve me sitting in jadgment the direction of a judge, but he had 
not learned that confidence in twenty-four Directors sitting in Leadenhall 
Street. If they were right, it must be on the ground stated by their advocate, 
his noble friend behind him, that they knew all che facts, inasmuch as all the 
facts were known to the public at large. But if the facts which justified the 
Directors were known to the public at large without the prodvction of more 
papers, what harm was there in bringing on a discussion as to their conduct ? 
He highly approved of the appointment of Sir Henry Hardinge: but how 
much that unanimous choice of the Directors narrowed the question between 
them and Lord Ellenborough! Tney had elected Sir Henry Hardinge tor 
the purpose, he supposed, of throwing discredit on his predecessor’s conduct— 
for the purpose of annulling the acts of his predecessor—tur the purpose of 
pursuing a different course of policy in our Indian dominions—for the purpose 
of rescinding all that he had done—so gloriously done in point of success, no 
man denied that—so admirably done in point of ability, no man doubted, 
even those who thought that he was ill-advised in the foundation of his policy ! 
But if they chose Sir Henry Hardinge for carrying out a policy and princi- 
ples just the contrary of those on which Lord Ellenborough acted, then it 
became to him an inexplicable mystery and an insoluble doubt, why they 
who disapprove of the policy of Lord Ellenborough should chose a man who 
was of all others the most certain to pursue the same course. Why did he 
say so? Because Sir Henry Hardinge, in the first place, was a near connex- 
ion, the brother-in-law, of Lord Ellenborough ; because he was, in the next 
place, the bosom friend of Lord Elienborough ; because, lastly, he was one of 
her Majesty’s present Government, who had joined in expressing their a 
proval of Lord Eilenborough’s policy and their disapprobation of his recall by 
the Directors. Therefore it remained for the Court of Directors to explain, 
how it happened that they had recalled Lord Ellenborough on account of the 
policy he had ‘pursued in India, and yet had chosen to succeed him the per- 
son most likely of all the men who could be sent to India to carry the same 
policy into execution. Did noi this make it appear very likely that it was 
not trom disapproving his noble friend Lord Elienborough’s policy as Govern- 
or-General, in any part of the extensive range of subjecis it embraced, that he 
was recalled ? Did it not, from this very circumstance, seem absolutely cer- 
tain that some most trifling, insignificant, personal motive, had produced the 
act which had been styled one of pertect indiscretion, but which was admit- 
ted by his noble friend who —_ last to have been one of perfect honesty of 
purpose and purity of motive? That was the conclusion which he drew, as 
a spectator of what had passed, and which every triend of the Governor-Gen- 
eral must feel extremely gratified at having an opportunity of pine es- 
pecially as it would be the most complete preventative that could possibly be 
administered in India to the otherwise mischievous consequences which the 
recall of the Governor-General might have had, if that had been presumed to 
have been made as an absolute disapproval of the policy he had hitherto pur- 
sued towards the Native Powers. 
The Duke of WELLINGTON wished to say a few words, without con- 
tinuing a discussion that had arisen merely on a question. 
‘* | beg to state, in answer to one part of what the noble Marquis stated, 
that certainly there is no intention ot proceeding to any alterations in the con- 
stitution of the East India Company. I had no such intention on my mind 
at the time I addressed your Lordships a few nights ago. If the noble Marquis 
had condeszended to recollect anything so insignificant as the course I have 
taken in Parliament, not only in this but in the other House, on all questions 
which have concerned the East India Company, he must have entirely acquit- 
ted me of being the originator of any measures of that description, to deteriorate 
the power of the East India Company or the Court of Directors.” The sub- 
ject was not first mentioned in the House on Monday week, but there had been 
a discussion on the previous Friday, in which several Peers joined: he did 
not think it necessary to speak; and he afterwards understood that his silence 
was taken as prvof that he had not a favourable opinion of Lord Ellenborough’s 


icy. 

‘When I found, what I did not know till Monday, that I was to be called 
upon to answer a question put to me on that day, I considered it my duty to 
state my opinion on that transaction itself; and | thought the opinion I stated 
as moderate as possible. As there had been a question as to the power of recall 
on the preceding Friday, I stated that there was no doubt whatever respecting 
the power: I showed what the power was, and where it was to be found ; and I 
believe I quoted the very act of Parliament in which it was to befound. I 
stated at the same time, that it was a power which ought to be exercised with 
discretion on this occasion; and I stated my reasons for so thinking. That was 
the full amount of what I stated; and I guarded myself over and over again 
in stating that it was a power which I thought had not been exercised with dis- 
cretion. I stated my reasons for thinking so, with no desire to give offence at 
all. I had no intention to offend anybody. I certainly thought as my silence 
on the former day had been considered as giving a censure on the Governor- 
General, which was far from expressing what I felt—and moreover, as when 
there is any doubt of that description it is incumbent on the person who addresses 
the House for her Majesty’s Government to protect the absent public servant 
who is engaged in the performance of his duties—in my opinion, I say, it was 
my duty to protect him from the great authority who had so far censured him 
as to recall him from the performance of the duties of his office.” He also said, 
that if Parliament thought proper to call for the reasons stated by the Court of 
Directors for adopting this me:sure of recalling the nobie Lord, Parliament 
ought to have those reasons, as far as they could be communicated without in- 
jury to the public interests. 

The Marquis of NORMANBY said, he had not charged the Duke of Welling- 
ton with intending to bring forward any measure detrimental to the interests of 
the East India Company. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE approved of Sir Henry Hardinge’s ap- 
pointment ; but could not at all jump to the conclusion to which Lord Brougham 
had passed in his usual rapid manner; and he firmly relied on the new 
Governor-General’s taking a course totally different from that of his pre- 
decessor. 

The Marquis of NORMANBY asked Lord Ripon, whether the Board of 
Control have not the power to release the Secret Committee from their oaths ; 
and whether in point of fact such application had not been made, and the papers 
relating to Gwalior and Scinde had not been communicated to the Court of 
Directors ! 

The Earl of RIPON replied, that some papers relating to Scinde had been 
communicated to the Court, but not those that went through the Secret Com- 
mittee. All the papers relating to Gwalior had been communicated. 

Lord COLCHESTER and the Earl of W!NCHILSEA regretted that the 
papers were not produced, in vindication of Lord Ellenborough. 

Lord CAMPBELL observed, that the course taken by Government had given 
universal dissatisfaction : if they thought it necessary to repudiate the recall of 
Lord Ellenborough they might simply have said, ‘ Itis not our act,” without 
denouncing it as the “ greatest indiscretion.” What would be said if the 
Government had recalled him and the Directors had charged the Government 
with gross indiscretion? He did not believe that Sir Henry Hardinge wouldbe 
guilty of any Somnauth proclamation ; and he thought that in making that ap- 
pointment the Directors had been guilty of rather a felicitous “ indiscretion” ; 
he might say with Hamlet, “ Indiscretion sometimes serves us well when our 
deep plots do fail.” 

House of Commons May Vith, 
TRADE IN AMERICAN AND COLONIAL STAVES. 

On the question that the house do resolve itself into a committee on the 
Customs’ Duties Bill. “ 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said he felt it his duty to take this opportunity of 
calling the aitention of the house and the Governmentto one branch ot the 
trade of the country which, if prompt measures were not taken by the Gov- 
ernment to support it, would be utterly and completely destroyed—he meant 
the cooperage trade. He had to express his regret that no alteration had ta- 
ken piece in the duty on staves, It wasa question of much importance. He 
would not go into the details, but merely state the principal points of the sub- 
ject. In consequence of the manner in which the timber duties had been ar- 
range 1 in 1842, by which a disadvantegeous duty had been Jefton stores im- 
ported into the country which furnished the raw materials for the coopers’ 
trade, while the duty on staves imported from North America into our colo- 
nies were entirely abrogated, the cooperage trade at home was nearly destroy- 
ed. Even manufactured casks from the United States were introduced at a 
duty of 7 1-2 ad valorem into the colomes, in consequence of which the 
export of casks into the colonies was put an end to. ‘The coopers ot Great 
Buitain were therefore deprived of their trade with the West Indies, for the 
obvious reason that they werefnot able to compete with their American ri- 
vals. Of that, however, he should not so much complain, if the house had 
not been told that this arrangement had taken place in consequence of the 
strong wish entertained by Her Majesty’s Government to carry out the princi- 
ples fof tree trade. But the colonial trade was not alone ruined, the foreign 
trade was likewise destroyed. It must be obvious that this must be the case. 
The cooper now paid between 30 and 70 per cent. ad valorem on staves import- 
ed into this country. In consequence of this heavy duty they could not im- 
port casks, and he believed that foreigners were able to undersell the home 
manufacturer in the home market. ‘This was not the result of any natural 
advantage on the part of foreigners. When they paid between 60and 70 per 
cent on foreign casks, it was impossible the trade could exist under those cir- 
cumstances. The consequence was thatruin was impending on the coopers. 
1,500 fjourneymen were former!y employed in London; now 500 were not 
fully employed. (Hear, = The coopers of London were a most re- 











spectable class, and he entreated the Government to take the subject into their 
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consideration. There was no question of revenue involved 
whole amount obtained was not more than 20, It was a question of ar- 
rangement, not of revenue ; and he entreated the Government notto allow the 
coopers to be crushed. The duty on furniture now had been reduced, to the 
great advantage of the country, and instead of being undersold by foreigners 
in Liverpool, we became an exporting country in furniture. He hoped they 
would maturely consider the etfect of those duties on this iuvaluable branch 
of our trade, before they declared their intention not to alter the duty on {or- 
eign staves. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said the statement of the right hon. gentleman was 
greatly exaggerated. He seemed to censure the Government on the ground 
of certain ailegations made by a certain class of traders, and upon the strength 
ot statements for which he produced no authority. The coopers he had 
every reason to believe were now in a much beiter condition than when the 
right hon. gentleman opposite was President of the Board of Trade. The 
right hon. gentleman had never, when in office, made any proposition on be- 
half of the coopers. He (Mr. Gladstone) granted that the case of the coopers 
was a serious one, and that the whole trade in wood was under serious dis- 
advantages. He admitted that the reduction of the timber daty, for which 
his right hon. friend had been so censured on the other side of the house, as 
an improvident sacrifice of revenue, was not sufficient to place the workers in 
wood in this country in a position to stand on an equal footing with the rest 
ofthe world. The right hon. gentleman told the house that the duty on staves 
amounted to 60 or 70 per cent. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE.—] said 30 to 70 per cent. 

Mr. GLADSTONE.—True ; but the right hon. gentleman a‘terwards in- 
flamed it to from 60 to 70 per cent. At present there was a short supply of 
staves, but colonial staves were never low in price. Though he did not deny 
that the cooperage trade laboured under great disadvantages, yet in com- 
parison with the last four or five years it had considerably improved. He 
could not help saying that he thought it would be most inconvenient to call 
upon the house to legislate upon the subject until the necessary returns were 
laid upon the table of the house, and he thought the most serious disadvan- 
tages must ensue, if they attempted to alter any duties affecting the worlers 
in timber, without entering into a general revision of the timber duties. If 
the coopers had been placed in their present position by the unequal appli- 
cation of the principles of free trade, he ventured, on the contrary, to say that 
their position was materially better than it was betore the change in the timber 
duties. 

Lord J. RUSSELL (who was very indistinctly heard) was understood to 
say he did not think the Government had followed the proper course on this 
subject. A number of persons had presented petitions to the house, com- 
plaining of the alterations which had been made in the Customs’ duties, es- 
pecially by the tariff of 1842, and who were in a state of great suffering and 
distress. As the question of the Customs’ duties was brought forward, his 
right hon. friend asked, would the Government leave out of consideration the 
duties imposed on coopers’ staves? The right hon. gentleman opposite might 
contend, and truly enough, that there had been exaggeration in the statements 
of the coopers; but it could not be denied that, according to the bill he had 
introduced into Parliament, by taking off the duties imposed on staves ad- 
mitted into the West Indian colonies, he must have imposed a great disad- 
vantage on our own workmen. He (Lord J. Russel] shoud call this an ap- 
plication of the prinbiples, not of tree trade, but of monopoly and protection ; 
lor, instead of these principles being applied to the benefit of the native works 
man against the foreigner, they were applied for the benefit of the foreigner 
against the native workman. These principles of monopoly were very absurd, 
and when so applied to the injury of the native workmen, he did not see that 
there was any more sense orconsistency inthem. The right hon. gentleman 
had referred to the duties on timber generally. He (Lord J. Russell) hoped 
that there would be a reconsideration of that question, because he thought 
that the objections which had been taken to the plan of the right hon. gentle- 
man did not apply so much to the amount of the reduction of the revenue as 
that it was thought to be a very imprudent thing to sacrifice that amount ot 
revenue without a corresponding benefit, and the introduction of so large an 
amount of foreign timber was objected to. He admitted that the present 
Government had made a great alteration in these duties, but he thought they 
might have made a further alteration in the differential duties still imposed 
on timber, and by this means have benefited the consumer. In the course of 
his financial statements the right hon. gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had laid very great stress on the proposed reduction in the duty levied 
on foreign coffee, and that it was proposed, to prevent deterioration, to im- 
pose an additional duty on foreign chicory. The right hon. gentleman 
seemed to consider that imposition of duty of so much importance, that per- 
haps he would reserve that subject for separate consideration, and let them 
have achicory bill. ¢€A laugh.) 

Mr. A. CHAPMAN said, the hon. member who had just sat down talked 
of the great advantage to be derived by the introduction of raw materials duty 
tree ; all he could say, that ships were never so cheap as now since the days 
when Noah built the ark. [A laugh.] So far as he knew anything of Cana- 
dian staves, they were extremely low and plentiful. , 

Mr. HUTT must say, that the President of the Board of Trade had al- 
ways listened to the applications with great courtesy, and had always exh- 
bited great readiness to put the matter right. He was only sorry that the 
right hon. gentleman had not met the proposition of his right hon, friend be- 
low him [Mz. Labouchere] in the same spirit, but had endeavoured to con- 
vert the subject into a question of party. It signified little to the coopers, 
who were starving in London, and Hull, and Newcastle and elsewhere, whe- 
ther the duty on staves was imposed by the late Goverement or the present. 
They found themselves ina position in which it was impossible to get a 
livelihood, and it was under en circumstances that they approached the 
house, and asked it to take their situation into consideration, with a view to 
ameliorating their condition. There was no doubt whatever as to their sut- 
ferings. The right hon. gentleman stated, that whereas the United States 
were able to export their productions to the West India colonies free of 
duty, our own coopers could not import their staves there under a duty 
on the raw material varying from 30 to 60 per cent. on the cost of the 
article. They heard, both in the house and out of it, a great deal about pro- 
tection; and whenever a certain species of ~ ge was to be considered, 
there was no want of advocates of its protection. He asked why hon. gen- 
tlemen did not come forward on an occasion like this to protect that property 
which was the only patrimony of the working man—his labour? Protection 
to that patrimony was overlooked. He had heard with great satisfaction that 
the right hon. gentleman and the Government were disposed to reconsider this 
question,—whether by the repeal of the duty on timber, which he should cer- 
tainly prefer, or by substituting a duty on the introduction of made staves, did 
not appear. He was satisfied that there was no department to which the atten- 
tion of the Government coul! be more usefully applied than to the considera- 
tion of the whole subject of the timber duties. He trusted the day was not 
far distant when they should have a more complete system of duties before 
the house. : a 

Lord SANDON only rose for the purpose of expressing the feeling which he 
had on this subject, that it might not appear to be a question interesting only to 
a part of the country. The truth was that coopers all over the country were 
labouring under great distress. Before the alteration in the timber duties they 
had competence, now they were reduced to sweep the streets, and this in a great 
degree owing tu the late change in these duties. The English cooper had su- 
perior skill, and lower wages, than the foreigner ; but he could not compete 
against the great difference which existed in the price of the raw material from 
the duty imposed—a duty, in many cases, of from 30 to 60 and 70 per cent. It 
was utterly impossible that he could compete in the West Indian colonies against 
this. The present duties levied were a protection to the United States against 
the English workman. A little while ago mahogany and the finer woods were 
bought by the Germans at the Liverpool docks, carried to Hamburgh, and made 
into furniture, and the manufactured articles were brought again into this 
country and sold at a rate which our artizans could not compete with. At the 
present moment, owing to the reduction of the duties in timber and the recent 
tariff, that trade had been entirely restored to this country, and the great timber 
houses at Liverpool were engaged in the cabinet manufacture. He mentioned 
this only to show that if the Government pursued a similar policy with regard to 
staves, they might restore this trade to our coopers. Not only were our artizans 
wages lower than in the United States, but their work was superior. But if the 
present heavy duties were put on the raw material no reduction of wages would 
enable them to maintain a competition. ' 

Sir J. HANMER was understood to bear testimony to the present distressed 
condition of the coopers, from the recent alterations in the tariff. 

Mr. THORNELY said, the duty on staves and light articles of furniture, im. 
ported from America, sold at a shop in the Strand, was 20 per cent., whilst the 
duty on the raw material from which our artizans had to manufacture these things 
was 30 to 60 per cent. 

Lord HOWICK thought that this was a very useful and important conversa- 
tion. He thought the facts stated by the noble lord the member for Liverpool 
and others clearly showed into what difficulties and inconsistencies the Govern- 
ment got when they acknowledged the principles of free trade to be sound, anil 
shrank from carrying them into effect. It was because they attempted a partia 
remedy and reconstruction of our old system, instead of dealing with it as a 
whole, that all these difficulties came on them; and he hoped the house would 
not listen to the proposal of the right hon. gentlemen opposite, to tinker with 
this question and (to use an expressive word) to potter with it, by merely allow- 
ng these articles to be manufactured in bond. Let them act on the principle 
which the hon. member for Montrose recommended—get rid of the duties on the 
importation of the raw materials. - Although he had strongly objected to the 
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alteration in the tiinber duties proposed by the right hon. baronet opposite, he 
had done so on the ground that the right hon. baronet had made a large reduc- 
tion in the revenue without giving an equivalent advantage to the consumer. f 
the right hon. baronet had given to the different trades the full benefit of that 
reduction in the duties levied on timber, he (Lord Howick), for one, should not 
-have objected to the right hon. baronet’s proposition. It was on this ground only 
‘that he had objected. He hoped the inconveniences they now found from the 
present state of these duties would induce the house to reconsider the subject, 
and apply the principle of geting rid of all duties on the raw material. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said, if he had been at all 
aware that this subject would have come under discussion, he should have been 
prepared for it. ‘The question was one of a very complicated nature. The 
duty imposed on colonial staves was extremely low—5 percent.—at which duty 
they could come into competition with the staves made in this country ; whilst 
the duty imposed on American staves much higher. i 

Mr. EWART said, colonial staves were an inferior article, and could not 
compete with those made in the United States. 








ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War- Office, May 10.—1st Drag Gds —G Briggs, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, 
v bh ying “8th Lt Drags—Cor Lord A 5S Churchill to be Lt, by pur 
y Carden, who retires; J V Allen, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Lord A S 
Churchill. 5th Ft—2nd Lt G Renny to be Ist Lt, without pur, v Scott, de- 
ceased; A E C Forster, Gent, to be 2nd Lt, v Renny. 7th—Lt c F Wedder- 
burne, from the 52nd Ft, to be Lt v Stewart, who exchanges. 22nd—Lt R 
Blackhall trom 49th Ft, to be Lt, v Stopford, who exchanges. 24th—Lt W 
G Brown to be capt without pur, v J A Lutman, who ret on full pay ; C M 
Drew, Gent, to be Ens without pur. 25th—Ens C D Pogson to be Lt by pur, 
Vv Birch, app’d to 5ist Ft; G A Hartman, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Pogson. 
39th—J T W Racot, Gent, to be Assist-Sur, v M’Gregor, app’d to the Staff. 
*th—Lt W Armstrong to be capt by pub v M’Nally, who retires; Eng G P 
Drought to be Lt by pur, v Armstrong; GC D Nangle, Gent, to be Ens by 
pur, v Drought. 49th—Lt C P J Stoptord, from 42d Ft, to be Lt, v Blackall, 
who exchanges. 52d—Lt J H F Stewart, trom 7th Ft, to be Lt, v Wedder- 
burne, who exchanges. 73d—Lt Sir C Shaw, from halt-pay 90th Ft, to be 
Lt. v Bicknell, app’d Adjt; Ens T Nash to be Lt by pur, v Sir C Shaw, who 
retires; W L Peto, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Nash. 8ist—Lt H Farrant to 
be Capt without pur, v Bt-Mjr H Dixon, who ret on full pay; Ens D A Mur- 
ray to be Lt, v Farrant; FS De V Lane, Gent, to be Ens, vy Murray. 94th 
—Lt W Fisher to be Capt y pur, v Aldworth, who ret; Ens T © Poole to 
be Lt by pur, v Fisher; G Cleveland, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Poole. 
Cape Mounted Riflemen—Ens M Rourke to be Quartermaster, vy D S Schon- 
feldt, who ret upon full-pay ; Serj-Mjr J Salis, Ridingmaster, to be Ens w ith- 
out pur, v Rourke, app’d Quartermaster. 
Unattached.—Lt_ L Clare, trom the Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Capt without 


ur. 
" Hospital Staff—Assist-Sur J M M’Gregor, from 39th Ft to be Ass-Sur to the 
Forces, v Horniblow, " inted to the 72d F't. 

Office of Ordnance, May 4.—Royal Regt of Artillery—2nd Capt H H_D 
O’Brien to be Capt, v Farrel retired on full pay; Ist Lt F Ramsay to be 2nd 
Capt, v O’Brien ; 2nd Lt FC Standish to be Ist Lt, v nae § 

& Office of Ordnance, May, 11.—Royal Regt of Artillery—ist Lt A Benn to 
be 2nd Capt, v Geary dec; 2nd Lt S Robinson to be Ist Lt, v Benn. 

Memorandum.—T he dates of promotion of the under-mentioned officers have 
been altered as follows:—Sec. Capt. H. A. Turner, Jan. 14 1844; Sec. Capt. 
T. B. F. Marriot, March 4, 1844; Sec. Capt. W. H. Elliot, April 1, 1845; 
Sec. Capt.T. Ramsay, April 14, 1844; First Lieut, D.M. Fraser, Jan. 14, 
1844; First Lieut. J. D. Telfer, March 17, 1844; First Lient. C. J. Strange, 
March 30, 1844; First Lieut. C. Eyre, April1, 1844; First Lieut. C. F. Stan- 
dish, April 15, 1844. ‘ 

War Office, Moy \7.—6th Regt of Drags—Lt H D White to be Capt, by pur, 
v Thompson, who rets ; Cor ' W J WitsWygram to be Lt by pur, v White. 
8th Drags Lt G Lockwood, from the 65th Ft, to be Lt v Cooper, who ex- 
changes. 19th Lt Drags—Lt J Wilkies to be Capt by pur. v Wilkie; C B 
S G Lord Garvagh, to be Cor,*by pur, v Leigh. 11th Regt of Ft—Mjr W 
Chambre, from es unattached, to be Mjr viBishop. 18thjJFt—Lt W T 
Bruce to be Adjt, v Graves, prom; Ens R H Farrer to be Lt, without par, v 

Bruce; R Halahan, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Farrer. 70th Ft—Lt 
W H Cooper, from 8th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Lockwood, who exchanges.— 
85th Ft—Ens J A Keyt to be Lieut without pur, v Lethbridge, dec C H Aide 
Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Keyt. 86th Ft—Ens A M’Geachy Alleyne to 
be Lt by pur, v Mills, who retires; E A Muhoy, Gent, to be Ens,by pur, v 
Alleyne. 

Whitehall, May 17.—The Queen has been pleased to constitute and appoint 
Sir Thomas Francis Fremantle, Bt., to be Her Majesty’s Sec.-at War. 

Unatracnep.—Byvt Col C Bishopp, from the 11th Ft, to be Lt. Col; Bvt- 
Col T H Browne, from Capt half-pay 23rd Ft, to be Mjr, without pur; Byt- 
Mjr W Chambre. from the 11th Ft, to be Mjr, without pur; Capt R B Wood, 
from the 10th Lt Drags, to be Mjr, by pur. 

Memorandum.—Mjr 0 Pilling, upon half-pay unattached, and Fort-Major at 
Sheerness, has been allowed to retire from the service, with the sale of an Unat- 
tached Majority. 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 

Since our last publication, the arrival of the mail steamer Caledonia has 
placed in our possession accounts from London to the 18th ult., and we are 
pleased to say, that they inform us of the adjustment of two matters of inter- 
nal policy, which atthe date of our previous advices, threatened to disturb the 
tranquillity of the present administration ; we alludeto the sudden recall of 
Lord ELtensorovan, and the ten hour clause in the Factory Bill. 

In regard to the former, Sir Henry Harpinoe has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Lord Ellenborough, as Governor-General of India, with the full concur- 
rence of the East India Company, and apparently very much to the satisfac- 
tion of the public. The causes which led to the recall of Lord Ellenborough, 
are at present to remain a mystery---inasmuch as both Ministers and the 
Court of Directors allege that they cannot be disclosed without serious injury 
tu the public interest. 

Notwithstanding the correspondence which passed between Ministers and 
the Company on the subject, is withheld from the public eye, there can be lit- 
ule doubt that the sweeping changes made by Lord Ellenborough in the inter- 
nal policy of our Indian Empire, and the great additional expenses he has en- 
tailed on the Company’s revenue, is the cause of his recall by the Company, 
who, on the latter score, are always very sensitive. An overland mail had 
arrived from India, with dates from Bombay to the Ist of April, and a paper 
published there states the additional charge to the Company, incurred by the 
war in Scinde, to be 1,500,000/.; whilst the income secured by it, it is added, 
is considerably lessthan a quarter of a million. In addition, his Lordship has 
adopted a measure which he admits will be attended with an absolute present 
Joss of revenue—the removal of all restrictions on the internal trade of the 
Presidency of Madras. 

Sir Henry Hardinge would leave England immediately, proceeding through 
France bythe overland mail. He is succeeded in the War Office by Sir T. 
B. FREEMANTLE. 

On the third reading of the government Factory Bill, Lord Asuiey brought 
forward his amendment, restricting the hours of labour of females and children 
to ten hours a day, when the result fully justified the remark of Sir Robert 
Peel, that on further consideration, a majority of the House would be con- 
vinced of the impolicy of the measure. Lord Ashley’s amendment was nega- 
tived by a majority of no less than 138; though, in a former debate, a similar 
one had been carried by a majority; eighty-eight of his former supporters 
having withdrawn from him, and fifteen of these now voting against him. 
The debate did not elicit any material new facts; one, however, brought for- 
ward by Sir Robert Peel, rather surprised us—it is, that the hours of labour 
in England are less than in the United States! The following is his state- 

ment of the hours of factory labour in different countries : 

United States, 78 in the we. The Tyrol, 78 to 84 in the week. 
France, 72 to 34 Saxony, — 
Prussia, 721090 “ Baden, 84 
Switzerland, 77to84 “ Bohn, in Prussia,94. 
Austria,  73to80 “ England, 69 









On the 6th of May, Sir Rosrrr Pret moved that the House of Commens 
g0 into Committee on the Bank Charter, and then offered a series of resolu- 
tions respecting that charter and the banking system. These, with a synopsis 
of his speech on this all important subject, will pe found in a preceding 
column. In a full report of hisspeech we find he made the following addition- 
al remarks. “In the United States, so long as the power of, in some measure, 
Controlling the issues, was confided to a central bank, with extensive privi- 
leges, its influence, though not sufficient to prevent occasional failure, did 
keep their issues withinsome bounds. Their conduct was regulated by. rules, 
and the other banks were compelled in some degree to conform to the princi- 
ples of the ruling bank of the United States. But the ruling principle de- 
stroyed, individual competition went on, and the result was much individual 
suffering and something very like a national bankruptcy.” 

The treaty for the annexation of Texas to the United States has been re- 
ccived in England, and has led to a conversation in the House of Lords be- 
tween Lerls Brovcuam and Aserneen, which we give. Its chief object 
seems to have been again formally to deny the inference drawn by the Presi- 
dent from a former debate on the subject of Texas in the House of Lords. 
The concluding remark of Lord Aberdeen, “ that if the Treaty were carried 
into effect he should be prepared to state his opinion to the House, and to do 
that which was consistent with his duty asa Minister of the Crown, and what 
the public service might require,” throws little light on the view taken of this 
important question by the Government. The press is generally very violent, 
and the Times concludes an article on the subject with the following re- 
mark :— 

On this point (slavery) British policy has been at once se cautious and so 
open, that Mr. Tyler’s Message conveys a most unwarrantable aspersion on Her 
Majesty’s Government. Lord Aberdeen’s despatch to Mr Pakenham of the 
26th of December, 1843, states in the most precise and explicit terms, that 
Great Britain aspires to no dominant influence in Texas; that she pre- 
sumes not to use any undue authority over foreign States in her eportice to 
slavery ; and that, with reference to the Slave-holding States of the Union, 
she has ever treated them with respect and forbearance as the other members 
of the federal community. The answer—the public official answer—of the 
President to this most temperate assurance, is an asumption that the designs 
of England are such asto justify him in his work of plunder ; and the extra- 
ordinary injustice of this measure is, if possible, surpassed by the matchless 
impudence of the arguments used in defence of it. 

Last month being that in which the anniversary meetings of religious and 
benevolent societies are held in London as well as in New York, that of the 
British and Foreign Anti Slavery Society—by-the-bye we doubt whether it 
should come under the class—took place on the 17th May, “ it did not,” says 
the Times, “run quite smooth from beginning to end. On the contrary, it 
started with an announcement to which the mode in which it was received 
imparts a peculiar character. The promised chairman, ubiquitous as he de- 
lights to be, was not there. Lord Brovcuam was not forthcoming. Then af- 
ter several hints at something unmentionable, at last an amendment was 
moved, and ultimately pressed, and carried also, against the opinions of the 
committee lately quoted by the Premier, against their report, and against their 
chairman ; tending to a consolidation of the principle of fiscal discourage- 
ments of slavery.” 

The whole of the article from which we abstract is of a sarcastic charac- 
ter take the following sample. 

Thanks to the original generosity ot our naiures, we are able still to glow 
with unimpaired compassion towards the black labourer in Brazil and Porto 
Rico; we can stilldemand with unabated urgency a fleet of steamers to block- 
ade the fatal coast; still burn,—still fiare away, with jast indignation against 
Portugal; still be conscious of an honest joy at the extinction of slavery in 
Malacca, Singapore, Penang, and Province Wellesiey; still feel our ecstacies 
ehecked by the news that Ceylon is not yet quite as it should be, that St. He- 
lena harbours the unclean thing, that slaves are unexpectedly turning up at 
Hongkong, and that even as near home as Gibraltar there is something rather 
questionable in the relations of the Moorish servants to their Moorish mas- 
ters. All this is very comfortable. If we had not now and then such oppor 
tunities of kindness, we might soon get out of the way of it altogether, and 
become as hard-nearted as so many slave-drivers. 


And we have before us another London paper which calls strongly in ques- 
tion the policy of the whole Anti Slavery movement. 

Mr. O’Connell was present at the Anti-Slavery meeting, and, if possibl 
more abusive of this country than ever. Among other things he said, “ the 
Ministry and their supporters, every man engaged in the Government of this 
country, should rally, to prevent, if possible, the annexation of Texas.” 

Judgment is again delayed on the conviction of O’Connell and the other 
repealers, the court having decided that they could not give judgment on the 
appeal until nextterm. In the meantime, however, all is quiet in Ireland‘ 
and we hear only of repeal, at the weekly meetings of the Repeal Society. 

Charles Robert Scott Murray, Esq., the Member of Parliament for the 
county of Buckingham, having embraced the Roman Catholic religion, took 
and subscribed, in the House of Commons, on the 13th of May, the oath re- 
quired to be taken by Roman Catholics. 

The Hon. Wm. Wilbraham, the member for South Lancashire, having 
died, a keen contest was likely to ensue for that important representation. 
Mr. Entwistle is the conservative candidate, and Mr. William Brown of 
Liverpool, the candidate of the Anti-Corm Law League. As South Lanca- 
shire,contains some of the most important manufacturing districts in the 
Kingdom, the Anti-Leaguers are determined to make desperate efforts to 
return Mr. Brown; on the other hand, Mr. Entwistle has the support of many 
of the gentry who at the last election opposed the conservative members, and 
they then had a majority of upwards of one thousand. 

Admiral Bowes has been created one ot the Lords of the Admiralty, in 
consequence of the resignation of Admiral Sir Georce Seymour, appointed 
to the command of the naval forces on the South American station. ‘The 
Collingwood, 80, has been commissioned at Portsmouth, to carry his flag. 

M. Guizor has declared it to be the intention of the French Government 
to abolish slavery in their colonies; when, is not stated. However, a bill has 
been brought into the Chamber of Peers to ameliorate the condition of slaves, 
and to prepare them for the eventual abolition of slavery. ‘The wish of the 
French Government is said to be to produce the intermediate state of things 
which ought to precede a full emancipation, and to prepare the negroes for 
taking their place among the Colonial population. We suspect that these are 
mere pretexts to gratify popular prejudice. 

The visit of Lovis Puitirre to England, is again confidently announced. 
The Emperor of Russia will, it appears now certain, be in London in a short 
time. 

Tranquillity is preserved in Spain, under a military despotism. In Portu- 
gal, the revolters have been at last subdued, after making couditions very ta- 
vourable to themselves with the Government. 


THE DUKE AND THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The breach between the government and the East India Company, has 
been healed by the unanimity of sentiment that prevailed in selecting a new 
Gov. Gen. That excellent and long tried public servant, Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, is the person fixed upon; and it appears, by the statement of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, that he was the candidate of both parties without the coincidence, in 
the first instance, being known to either. This is fortunate, and we trust the 
circumstances will secure better harmony between the two great authorities 
hereafter, The Court of Directors took the observations of the Duke of 
Wellington, as reported in our paper, of last week, in dudgeon! Doubtless 
his grace spoke very plainly of them, as was natural; he has since how- 
ever stated in his place in the House of Lords, that he had no wish or inten- 
tion “to offend any body.” No, the Duke had no wish or intention to offend 
any body, but he had resolved to tell the Leadenhall street nabobs what he 
thought of them, and he did so. In making the new appointment, it was 
necessary that the Government and the Directors should come to a personal 
conference, and Sir Robert Peel acted the part of peace-maker, by meeting 





the offended dignitaries with great cordiality. No sooner had the name of 
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} Sir Henry Hardinge passed his lips, than a general assent was given, and 
the matter most amicably settled. We refer the reader to Sir Robert’s own 
account of the affair in his speech, which we have copied in another column. 
In this instance, the “conciliation cordial” of the Premier, worked more 
efficaciously than with the Hincks, Baldwins, and Lafontaines of a neigh- 
bouring province ; but it must be recollected that he had very. different persons 
to deal with, and the readiness with which his advances were met, and the 
unanimity of sentiment that ensued, shows what an immeasurable difference 


there is between a Court of Directors in London, and a French-radical cab- 
inet in Canada. 


But, after all, the concessions that have been made are very trivial. The 
Duke of Wellington said that the Court of Directors had acted with “ very 
great indiscretion in reca)ling Lord Ellenborough,” at which they took offence ; 
Sir Robert Peel said that there was neither justice nor wisdom in the act, at 
which they took no oflence! Sir Henry Hardinge, moreover, is a brother-in- 
law to the recalled Governor, is the faithtul friend also of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and formed a part of the Ministry which disapproves of the recall. 
Three persons in the House of Lords have made themselves very busy in 
this matter, viz, the Marquis of Clanricade, who married Canning’s daugh- 
ter, and lost his reputation at cards; the Marquis ot Normanby, an experg 
novelist, and bad governor ; and Lord Campbell, a good lawyer, and indiffer- 
ent politician, who refused the peerage to save his radicalism only until he 
could secure a retiring pension of five thousand a year. Three men of less 
weight could scarcely be found in the House of Lords. Such persons are 
not destined by Providence to put down the Duke of Wellington, a man looked 
up to by all Christendom ; whose words in the British Senate are wanslated 
into every civilized language, and whose name is heard in the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth, 





TIMBER DUTIES. 
A debate has taken place in the House of Commons on the subjecof the 
Timber Duties, but having more especial reference to that part of it which re- 
lates to the imporiation of staves. The coopers throughout England, it would 
appear, are suflering very much injury irom the low duties at which manu- 
factured staves are admitted into Great Britain and the West India colonies, 
from the United States, and the high rate of duties which still exists on the 
raw material. They therefore call for a reduction of the duty on timber, or 
an angmentation of it on the manufactured stave. 
This state of things was foreseen on this side cf the Atlantic at the time 
the inter-colonial Act passed. It was clear enough to any ordinary observer 
what the effect would be, andthe complaint is doubtless true that by the duties 
now imposed cn staves from the United States on going into the West Indies, 
seven and a-half per cent., it is impossible for the British cooper to compete 
with them in the tropical markets, he paying a high duty on all timber, come 
from whence it may. But the “glorious act” of suddenly emancipating the 
negroes, had so impoverished the West India planters that it was found ne- 
cessary to give them extraordinary privileges to save them from utter ruin. 
{t is not staves alone that are in this dilemma, but manufactured articles of 
other kinds, such as furniture, carts, carriages, boots, shoes, &c., which, from 
the proximity of the United States, and the diminished duty on them, must 
give them the advantage over the British manufactures of the same descrip- 
tion. All this re-acts powerfully on the artizan at home; but then John Bull 
has had the glory of emancipating the negroes, and as glory is apt to bea 
dear article, he must expect to pay for it. 
In the present state of things a further reduction of duty on timber of all 
kinds seems almost indispensable. We had hoped that a part of the surplus 
revenue would have been expended on this great and necessary article. We 
should be glad to see the duty on British North American timber, and on the 
mahogany and other woods of Honduras entirely repealed, and a correspond- 
ing reduction made on all foreign timber. ‘The partial reduction of he duty 
made two years ago, costs of the national revenue annually 600,000/7., and ifthe 
turther reduction we have named were to cost the like sum the loss to the Ex- 
chequer would be a gain to the nation. The debate will be found in thisday’s 
impression. - 
“ Young England.”—Our readers will find in the preceding columns some 
extracts from a new work by D’Israeli, author of Vivian Grey, &c. The 
severity cf this gentleman’s remarks on the Tory party and the present 
Cabinet, will somewhat surprise those who have been accustomed to consider 
him as one of that party; but this is only cne of the quirks of the hybrids 
who call themselves “ Young England,” and who, like true mules, kick both 
friends and foes. We recommend our readers to peruse the extracts. 





We refer our readers to the advertisement of the agent for the Illustrated, 
London News, the first and the original of this species of newspaper. It will be 
seen that it has now reached a circulation of fifiy thousand copies weekly 
and that it can be procured here with regularity and in perfect order. 


COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT TO MR SIMPSON, 

The committee of arrangements for Mr. Simpson’s Benefit have announced 
an array of artists for the occasion which, we should suppose, will draw a 
brilliant House, apart from the high estimation the Beneficiary is held in by 
the Public. The perfurmance will commence with the 4th act of Julius 
Cesar, Wallack and Booth—2 pieces by Ole Bulli, Dance by Korpanay and 
Mad. Desjardins, grand Cavatina by Borghese—duet from La Filledu Re- 
giment by Borghese and Sanguirico, and finish with Spring & Autumn, in 
which Mr. Wallack, Mrs. Brougham and Miss 8. Cushman will appear, form- 
ing such a galaxy of talent as certainly, with the low price of admission which 
is fixed at two dollars—the Pit is to be converted into a saloon,—will doubtless 
fill the House wiih the beauty and fashion of the city. 


N. P. WILLS’S LECTURE ‘ON FASHION.’ 
A Lecture from Mr. Willis ona subject, in which he may be ranked asthe 


first among observers, is certain of attractinga crowded auditory trom its bare 


announcement; the Lecture isto be given at the Tabernacle on Thursday 
next. once 


We have betore us the number of the New York Picture Gallery of this date, 
published at the office of the Republic newspaper. Besides its abundant 
reading matter and smaller engravings, it contains the following beautiful 
illustrations : Scenes from Bulwer’s play of Richelien; Bust of John Jacob 
Astor; Dining Room at the Astor House; Ruins of the house of Crabbe 
the poetin Suffolk; Major Stannard, the pedestrian, &c. &c. 





Our readers will be glad to hear that Mr. Dempster is again in this city 
and will, previously to his departure for England, give two or three of his ex- 
cellent and attractive Concerts. The first will take place on Tuesday. The 
advertisement will be found in the proper department, 


THE DRAMA, 

Park Tmearre.—The announcement of Mr. Macready, in Iago, on Fri- 
day last, drew together one of the most critical audiences we remember to 
have seen collected at the Park for some time past. Weconfess that ourown 
expectations were raised above the ordinary certainty we feel in looking for 
any new representation at Mr. Macready’s hands,—for we considered that 
Iago was a character precisely adapted for the display of this actor’s peculiar 
style of excellence. That we were Partially disappointed, in common with 
many of his admirers, it would be idle to deny. Mr. Macready’s delineation 
of Iago is a performance replete with innumerable beauties, strikingly origi- 
nal throughout, and highly finished in those aristical touches, technically de- 
nominated stage business ; and yet, it fails in representing the Iago of Shak- 
speare as the character stands impressed on the mind of those whe have care- 
fully studied the mighty Poet’s creation. The leading conception that Mr. 
Macready appears to embody, is to present two distinct characters in the wily 
Venetian—te one being the personation of those qualities which acquire for 
him the epithet of “ honest Iago,” the other, is the real nature of the man 
which he unmasks to the audience in his soliloquies, his bye-play, and occa. 
sionally}. the scenes with Emilia ;—and here we must do Mr. Macready the 
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jeastice to say that, in our opinion, his conception is critically correct, and his 
execution, in general, vividly effective. Nothing can exceed the consummate 
art he exhibits in moulding all the agents of his hellish purposes completely 
@ the accomplishment of the ends he has designed, and with that true know- 
Sedge of human weakness which the worldly and the vicious know so well how 
to profit by, he incorporates himself with the peculiarity of his intended vic- 
tims, and impresses on their minds that he is, as it were, a transcript of them- 
selves. Thus,with Roderigo, he is the gay, jovial, dashing, gallant, reckless,and 
Ficentions—with Othello, he is she soul of honour and military precision, de- 
voted and confiding—with Cassio, frank, and seemingly earnest in profiers of 
friendly service—to Desdemona, the touching and respectful attaché of her 
bustand, humbly devoted to her interests. Nor is he less skilful in the exhibi- 
tion of his real character. There ,is an abandon in his acting in the solilo- 
quies, which is at times truly appalling. We refer more particularly to those 

passages where the main plot of the play is engendered. He completely 

strips bare the recesses of his foul heart, and stands forti: the palpable villain 
the Poet has so inimitably depicted. But while we readily acknowledge the 

beauty of the conception, and the general fidelity of the execution, we are 

constrained as honest critics, to confess that the impersonation of this charac- 
ter by Mr. Macready, ismarred by the apparert straining for effect perceptible 
throoghout. It appears the laboured effort of a splendid conception, rather 
than the finished embodiment of that conception. The necessary limits of a 

newspaper article prevent us from entering into a detailed analysis of this 
striking performance, which would discriminate the precise points where Mr 
Macready particularly excels, and those in which he may be considered to 

fail; but as we always preter to dwell on the beauties. of a great artist, rather 

than on his defects, we would mark the delivery of his celebrated speech to 

Rodewgo, in the first act, the iteration of “ put money in thy purse,” so diffi- 

cult in the hands of a common actor, was inexpressibly fine; the playful tone 

of jocular banter, and the hearty franknessof demeanour, were true to nature, 

and well deserved the prolonged applause it received. We have before no- 

ticed the soliloquy which followed ; the working up of this was thrillingly effec- 

tive, and the line 


“ Tr is engendered—” 


was given with powerful effect. It was the incarnation of @ fiend in human 
form. The opening scene in the second act, with Desdemona, was also effec- 
tive. We were particularly struck with the artist-like manner of delivering 
the famous distiches ; they came forth as if he were literally “ cudgelling his 
brains” notas lines “ready conn’d by rote.” It is inthese masterly touches 
of the art that Mr. Macready mest excels. The drunken scene with Cassio, 
was also excellent, and entirely original ; first leading his victim on by glow- 
ing descriptions ot the fair Desdemona, and then completing the work of dis- 
grace by the libations pottle deep. The arrangement of this scene was origi- 
anal, and most skilfully managed. Mr. Macready transfers the singing to the 
whole ot the characters engaged, forming a kind of Bacchanalian chorus, or 
revel, which gives a reality to the scene highly effective. Cassio is compelled 
to intoxication by the drunken hilarity of his companions. The famous 
jealous scenes were not equal, in our conception, to those we have noted. 
hether with a competent Othello they might have been otherwise we do not 
pretend to determine: The final scene, was, however, beyond all praise. Rage 
—despair—defiance and hatred, were all biended in such appalling colours 
that we shall class it among those high efforts of histrionic talent, the remem- 
brance of which time never obliterates. We still hope to see Mr. Macready 
again in this character, with an Othello ihat will not mar the effect of the 
play by an inefficient personation. We forbear entering upon the other char- 
acters as represented on Friday last, further than to do justice to the Emilia 
of Miss Cushman. It was a triumph of histrionic skill just within the grasp 
of her execution, and would alone stamp her as an actress of consummaet 
excellence, 

Mr. Macready terminated his engagement on Monday, taking for his bene- 
fit * The Bridal.” We have before gone into a lengthened detail of this most 
finished performance. His personation ot Melantius, on Monday evening, 
only confirmed our previously expressed opinion, that it is one of his best 
characters; the creative skill of genins, aided by the most perfect art, is per- 
LY peers in every line. It was in this play, in the character of Evadne, that 
Miss Cushman commenced li.: performances with the great tragedian, and 
at once divided the palm of excellence with him—her embodiment of Evadne 
we consider to be one of the finest specimens of female acting we have now 
in the country. We were rejoiced.to see so brilliant a House assembled to do 
honour to the closing night of Mr. Macready’s engagement; he was loudly 
ealled for at the conclusion of “ The Bridal,” and immediately responded to 
the call. His address to the audience, was a model for actors on such occa- 
sions; no fulsome adulation—no fustian—nothing to insult the feelings of the 
iwtellectual portion of an audience—nor anything tendipg to degrade a profes- 
sion, of which he exhibits so bright an exemplar. The whole of his address 
was delivered feelingly and unaffectedly, and was received with deep interest 
by the audience—and he retired amidst the deafening cheers of their admira- 
tion and personal regard. 

The following is a copy of his address :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

According to my original intention, this evening was to have terminated my 
theatrical engagements in America, and the few words which custum exacts 
on these occasions, were to have conveyed to you my parting |acknowledg- 
ments; but | have yielded to influences, difficult to resist, and have changed 
my purpose. ' 

e increasing fervour of my audiences—their cordial sympathy with, and 
liberal appreciation of, my professional efforts—the kind and friendly atten- 
tions sc lavishly heaped on me, and the desire of extending still further my 
acquaintance with a country so full of interest to me;—these are the consid- 
erations which have actuated me in prolonging the term of my visit here. 

In the latter part ot September I shall have the honour of presenting to you 
once more, and | fear for the last time, those characters of Shakspeare in which 
you have so repeatedly and so indulgently welcomed me, and with the close 
of that month | shall take my regreitul and reluctant leave. 

Mr. Simpson has concludedyeshort engagement with young Vandenhoff, 
whose chaste and scholar-lke acting has rendered him an especial favourite 
wherever he has appeared. Booth is to follow. Various novelties are also 
announced—among which we observe the proscribed play, accepted as the 
prize-comedy, by Webster, of the Haymarket, called “ Richelieu in Love.” 

We trust, with the forthcoining complimentary benefit, and the novelties yet 
in reserve, that Mr. Simpson may still make a tolerably productive season. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mrs. Shaw commenced an engagement at this Theatre 
on Monday evening, to an overwhelming house, although the prices were 
doubled for the occasion, a strong proof of her undiminished attraction. We 
regard this measure of Mr. Hamblin’s as an extremely judicious move—it 
willl induce many families to attend the performances of this distinguished 
actress, who would not otherwise encounter the unavoidable disturbances 
arising from the unusually low prices adopted previously, 

Mrs. Shaw is tuo well established in public estimation, to need our eulogy, 
and as she has confined herself to a series of well known characters, criticism 
would be superfluous on what has already received the stamp of public ap- 
probation, We shall wait her appearance in some new character, to enter 
at length on the merits of this lady, who may be justly considered the best 
living actress in America. 

NiBo’s.—The worthy proprietor of this long-established summer resort has 
more than fulfilled his pledges to his patrons. We never remember the 
Gardens, Saloons, &¢., to have looked in such perfect order and beauty of 
keeping, as they dothis year. It is really the famous Vauxhall of London, 
in miniature, and it only requires more seasonable weather, to attract the 
usual crowds who are accustomed to flock here, to enjoy its cool retreats, 
and elegant amusements, 

Mitchell, too, the unrivalled —with his Olympic pets, and favourites—with 
his minute attention to costume, scenic, effects, and general details, is indeed, 
what he introduced himself on the opening night—a chief gardener of the 
establishment, well worthy of the place. The English adaptation of Donizetti’s 
Fille du Regiment has been the opening attraction—well played and sung— 
and admirably put upon the stage. The orchestral arrangements by Mr. 
Loder—with[Marks as Leader, are all that could be desired—and we cannot 
doubt but that a highly successful season is in rospect for Niblo. 

Vavxnatt.—Mrs. Timm opened this old Bowery favourite on Monday 
under flatteringjauspicies. The new interiude skeich by Walcott, For-Timm- 
is, is the vehicle of some happy hits—and was very favourably received. The 
return of warm weather is only wanting to insure success t» Mrs, Timm’s 
experiment ; for the moderate price of admission must insure patronage, 










PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 
CHAMBERS STREET. 
Monday Evening, June 10th, 1844. 
m7 LAST NIGHT OF THE ITALIAN OPERA. -q 
BENEFIT OF SIG. DE BEGNIS. 
On which occasion will be performed the Opera Buffa of 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA!! 
Compressedin one Act. Also the favourite Opera of 
L’ELISIRE D’AMORE ! Compressed iso im one Act. 
SIGNORINA BORGHESE will appear in both Operas. During the evening the ene 
tire Operatic Troupe wii! appear. 
MADAME OTTO will appear in aFavourite Scena! Mlle DESJARDINS wil ep 
rin Two Dances. Signors De Begnis and Sanquic ico will also perform in eae. 
tume a New Grand Scena and Ductto, from the Opera Buffa I! Matrimonio Secreto, + 


Director of the Serious Opera.........--.-----.---- ae ----- SIG. VALTELLINA 
Director of Opera Buff. .... 2.2.22. 62.222 - eee e eee eee eee e een e teen SIG. DE BEGNIS 
Leader of the Orchestra.....-...-..--+-----++----+-ee mee oHpabedosgsbe SIG. RAPETTI 


Admission One Dollar to all parts of the House. Doors open at half-past 7, Perfor- 
mance to commence at 8. 





MR. DEMPSTER’S BALLAD SOIREES. 
N.Y. SOCIETY LIBRARY, Broadway and Leonard-Streets. 


R. DEMPSTER has the honour to announce his intention of giving three Ballad 
Soirees at the Society Library, onthe Evevings of Tuesday, Friday, and Monday 
11th, 14th, and 17th June. When ne will sing choice and varied selections of his most 
popular Songs and Ballads, including several new compositions—viz.: Let us Love 
One Another—A Home in the Heart—V'he Loved One was not there—also, The Lament 
of the Irish Emigrant—The Bl nd Boy—The Lonely Auld Wife—Jeanie Morrison—I'm, 
with You once again—The Death of Wurren, &c., and a variety of Scottish Ballads, 
particulars of which may be seen at the Music Stores, and at the Society Library. 
Tickets Fifty Cents, to be had at the door. Doors open at half-past seven—to com- 
mence at eight o’clock. A change of programme every evening. abltJs 


JNO. W. 8. HOWS, 


PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
has removed to 308 Bowery, between Bleecker and Houston-streets. 





June 8 





MR. J. W. 8. HOWS, PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 


EGS to inform his friends and the pub ic, that he has been induced to appropriate a 

greater portion of his time to the instruction of Private Pupils,on the following 

terms, payable in advance — 

For a course of Twenty Lessons for a single Pupil,...... 
ove ese wo “ 


“ 
oo- see eene 








2 ves ccc cece COEF OF MONG sccce.s ice eco 
Application may be made personally or by letter, at Mr. Hows’s Rooms, 308 Bowery, 
between Bleecker and Houston steeets. New York, June 7th, 1844. abstJ8 
{LLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS!! 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
Enmibbellished with upwards of thirty Engravings in each number, 
ESTABLISHED MAY 14, 1842. 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. established May 14, 1842, a pictured family 
newspaper, contaming essays on public affairs, iiterature, fine arts, tne drama, 
sporting intelligence, science, anda record of all the events of the week at home, 
abroad. and in the colonies ; the whove illuminated in a high siyle of art by engravers 
of the first eminence, printed in a form convenient for binding, and comprising Six- 
teen pages and Forts -eight columns of letter-press, in a typography consistent with the 
beauty and neatness of the embellishments. 
The Proprietors of the Illustrated Londun News have no longer to usher before the 
world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project which they at first con- 
ceived m a spirit of sanguine ambition, has within a gvangnaiindls Sn period, been 
crowned with the most gratifying and ucprecedented success. ith the rapidity of 
tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the Illustrated London News is 
now the only a newspaper, properly so characterised, which, exceeding all its 
contemporaries in the amount of public patronage allotted to it, can claima 
CIRCULATION OF FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES, 
and proudly takes rank as the First of all the weekly journals of the empire. 
*,* The great success of the Illustrated Lendon News renders it necessary that the 
public shouid be on their guard that inferier publications are not substituted for this 


EE 


aper. 
¥ We The Illustrated London News, is published every Saturday, and may be had of 
all the bookeellers in the United States and Canada. 
N.8.—Also, all the back numbers, by applying to the Agent for the Proprietors, No. 
117 Fulton-street, N. Y ablmJ8 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


N no one instance has this valuable medicine failed, when persevered in, to afford 
relief even in the oldest and most inveterate cases ; if any, trom want of confidence, 
oc fickleness, discontinue their use too early, and thus leave unaccomplished what 
they desired, they are not to attribute the fauit to the medicine. ‘ Diseases slow in 
their progress go off slowly ; and that time is necessary to remove the deeply rooted 
evils which time has occasioned.’ This should be borne in mind by all suffering from 
chronic diseases deeply rooted in the system, to impart patience and perseverance in 
the use of this medicine, that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest fully 
assu:ed that time will effect a perfect and sadical cure 
HOT WEATHER and COSTIVENESS.—Habitual costiveness is, if not removed in 
time, a cause of more than halfthe disorders and pains to which humanity is subject; 
the medicines too generally had recourse to, do more harm than good, as they weak- 
en the peristaltic action of the bowels, and thus aggravate, instead of remuving the 
complaint. Let it be remembered, that costiveness 1s coustitutional, and therefore it 
is avsurd to suppose a few doses of purgative medicine can remove it; an entire 
change of the system must be gradually produced by taking steadily two or three pills 
daily, for three, four, oreven six months. For this purpose there is no medicine more 
deservedly popular than PARR’S LIFE PILLS, whilst it acts as a gentle but searching 
purgative, it is at the same time a carminative, warming and soothing. 
TO EXPORTERS TO SOUTH AMERICA AND THE BRAZILS.—Thomas Roberts 
& Co. inform the exporting merchants of New York, that their popular medicine, 
Parr’s Life Pills, is put up in Spanish, Portuguese. French and German wrappers, ac- 
companied with interesting books in the same languages, testifying to the excellence 
and efficacy of the medicine. ; 
Agents for Louisiana—A. Oliver & Co., New Orleans, 
“s New England—S. W. Fowle, Boston. 
“ Canada—Alfred Savage & Co., Montreal. 
And retail of ail respectable druggists in the city, and wholesale of 
T 


. ROBERTS & CU., 117 Pulton-street, New York. © ablmJ& 





DR. FELIX GOURAUD’S APPROVED COSMETICS. 


OUDRE SUBTILE, for permanently, safely, and quickly eradicating superfluons 
hair from temales’ upper lips, sides of the face, or hair concealing the personal 
beauty and intellectual o:gans and developments of a broad and elevated forehead, 
or the more stubborn beard of man. The extraordinary and never faiiing efficacy of 
this wenderful chemical discov’ry requires »o more to be saic, than that it can always 
be seen tested with the happiest effect, at the proprietor’s ofhce. Price (directions 
French and io $1 per bottle. 

EAU DE BEAUTE, or True V ater of Beauty. Asa cosmetic for beautifying the skin 
this stands unrivalled ; by its dilating properties it prevents the forination of wrinkles, 
and banishes them when present. Price $1 per bottle. 

VEGETABLE LIQUID ROUGE imparts w delicate biushing tinge to the complexion, 
immovable by perspiration, rubbing with a cloth, or linen handkerchief. To ladies with 
pale faces we can confidently rec ,mmend this as a most innocent and efficacious arti- 
cle for bringing the bloom to theis cheeks, and the ruby to their lips. Fifty cents per 
bettle. 

ITALIAN MEDICATED SOaP, one of ihe gractons discoveries of modern \imes, for 
curing all cutaneous diseases ; i1thas received the highest encomiums of the society of 
Paris, and has been pronounced a miracle m curing Erysipelas, Scurvy, Morphew, 
Freckles, Scrofulous Compiaints, Pimples, Blotches, rough, dark, sallow or discolored 
skin, for healing chapped or tender flesh, and the chaing of Infants’ flesh, itis t-uly a 
blessing. 50cents a cake. ; 

BLANC D'ESPAGNE, or Spanish White, for giving a pure life-like, alabaster 
whiteness to the complexion, free trom the pernicious ingredients entering into pre- 
parations of chalk, flake white, &c. Put up in eiegant boxes with gold labels, and 
engraved lily, 25 cents each. : ¢ ; 

GRECIAN HAIR DYE, will color red or light hair or whiskers, a beautiful brown, 
cv igs biack, without stainmg the skin—Warranted’ 37 cents, $0 cents and ,$1 per 

oltle. 

The above celebrated cosmetics are prepared by Dr. F. Felix Gouraud, 67 Walker st. 
one door from the corner Broadway, New York, and sold only by his appointed 
Agents, Jordan, 2 Milk st. Boston ; Cariton & Co. Lowell ; Coggeshal, New Bedford; 
Ives, Salem; Hodge, Newburyport; Patten, Portland; Preston, Portsmouth; Luther 
White, Calais; Giuid, B wgor; C. Dyer, jr. Providence; Thomas, Newport; Bull, Hart- 
tor’; Myers, New Haven, matthewson, Norwich; Green & Co, Worcester; Asa Cowles 
Springfield; E. ©. Ferre, Middletown; Guthrie, Albany; Heimstreet, Troy; Jared Gray, 
Poughkeepsie; W.& G. Storrs, Hudson; Elliot, Goshen; Smith, Palmyra; Griggs, 
Hamilton, Madison county: Carswell, Lockport; Tonsey, Rochester; Mrs. Brown, 76 
Chesout st. Philadelphia; Heinitch, Lancaster; Robison, Harrisburgh; J. V. Lambert, 
Reading; Medical Agency, Pittsburgh; Thomas, Cincinnati; Stealey, Frankfort; Mrs. 
Frayser, opposite the Farmers’ Bank, Richmond; W. Moore, Lynchburg; Seiby Parker, 
Washington; ©. C. Berry Alexandria; Seth S. Hance, Baltimore; Dr. Seabrook, Prince- 
ton; Trippe, Newark. ‘ 

New York Agency for Daliey’s Magical Pain Extractor. . 

Applications for Ageucy must be addressed to F. Felix Gouraud, M. D.,New York, 
pre-paid. ab 4t June | oc 3mon 


MRS. GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 


ETABLISHED wndéer the most respectable patronage for the purpose of supply- 

ing families with good domestic servants. Hours of business from 7 A.M. tli 4 
Y.M. Young women of respectabi ity a:riving in this country supplied with the best 
of situations. No. 386 Broadway, between White and Walker streets, abéttJl 


MARINE PAVILION,—ROCKAWAY, L. L. 


rT HIS well-known Sea-Bathing Establishment will be opened for the Season about 
A the 20th June. 

Families desirous of obtaining rooms for the season, can be accommodated on very 
reasonable terms. Orders left with McCoun & Clark, 53 Wall-s‘reet, or the subscriber 
at Rockawav. H'RAM CRANSTON. = ab6tmay23 


GREAT ATTRACTION. 


HE Eccaleobion, or Egg-Hatching machine, 18 now in successful operation at 285 
Broadway, opposite the Washingtqn Hotel, and the public have an opportunity of 
witnessing one of ibe most curious and interesting phenomena in nature. Fresh and 
perfect eggs of any description from those of the smailestsongster to those of the larg 
est of the feathered tribe,can be hatched through the agency of heat generated by warin 
water, which in this machine is made to supersede ROCes ery INCUbatory process 
of the parent bird. Physicians, medical students, and gentlemen of science will find 
this subject fraught with uncommon interest. Parcnts and Guardians of youth desi 
rons that their charge should behold this secret-w orkiag of an Almighty Hand, will 
lave an allowance made according to the numbers dJuutted. Price of admission 























wenty-five cents. apitocdrab 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS._NEW PLAN 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets + tween New York and Live: 








have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, pe 
every month; the ships to succeed each other in the following fate vis ‘aa mee 
Snips Captains. Daysof Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
J. C. Del July 6 bie 6 M om ¥ 

Patrick He: -C. Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. 6:Aug. 21 

Virginian, >” Allen, ou, 1, Be gee eee ae Apraen 
Montezuma, A.B. Lowber, “16, “ 16, ‘ 16/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Hottinguer, _—Bursley, ae wh. ee we 
Roscius, J. Collins, oo. SS mY ee ee, ee ae 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 16, 16, «© 16 
Independence, Nye, ae 6, ‘ G6 * 21, gy « gy 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “a, DN, S$ DM] & 96, 96) 9g 
New York, Cropper, “16, 16, ‘* 16Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June } 
Liverpuol, Eldridge, “21, gh « gil «6! & 6) & 
Siddons, Cobb, “2,8 fH, * “HO fh « f1 
Columbus, Cole, pt.1, Jan. 1, May 1) ** 16, * 16, “ J6 
Ashburton H. Huttleson, * 6, 6, * Gi Om, Bi, © & 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ir, * i, “Se M1) “ ©? 26, “ %6 
Yorkshire, omer, “16, ¢ s¢ J6\.Nov. 1, March 1, July } 
Q. of the West, W house, -o.,,.% 8." § oF * 2 6, * 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “s, * & * Seen, © “gs = 1 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. J, Feb. 3, June }| “ 16, * 16, “ 16 
G. Washington, F. P. Alien, “ 6, * 6, 6 Ot at, “© an 
United States, Britton, «1, *% Ob * Od 4 96, 4 2, ‘“* 26 
England, Bartlett, 16, ** 16, ‘* J6Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. } 
Rochester, Britton, “21, “ Qt, * gif *« 6 * 6 © 6 
Garrick, rask, “ 26, “* 6, * 6, * NM,“ MW, “Ul 
oxford, A.J. Rathbone, Nov.1, March l,July 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character 
and experience. Their cabin eccommodation® are all that can be desired in point of 
splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every description of 
Stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 

Price of passage to Liverpool, ............ s 
: 3, “ from “ to New York, . £25. 
Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire. Englan?, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
: BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsforships $. Whitney, Virgiman. United States.anc Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
7 T. & 1. SANDS & Co.. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, George Wasnington and Ashburten, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. Y. 
; CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
agentsf or ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Uo., New York. 
; BROWN, SHIPLEY « Co. Liveroool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hot inguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON —1844, 
HE Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line from Rochester to To 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows - 
The Steamer America, Captain Twohy, wili leave Rochester for Torontu, touching 


at Cobourg, Port Hope, and other intermediate ports (weather permitting), every Mon- 
day. Wednesday. and Friday, at 8 a M. 
i 


e Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, direct, every 
Tuesday, Tiursday, and Saturday at half past 2 P.M. 
STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON. 
The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday afte 
noon, at haif-past 4. 
Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, &c., Toronto 
and Hamilton, every Thursday evening at 60’clock. 
Wiillleave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Saturday at 2 P.M. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 1OTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 


York and Portsmouth on tne Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





mayll 





Ships. | Masters. Days of Sa:ling from New| Days of Sailins from 
York. London. 
St. James, |W. H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb.17, June 17,0c. 17 
Montreal, E.G. Tinker, a 0 © WN, ie By, © . By, *y” 
Gladiator, IT. Britton, “<2, 4 8, “ 20\March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, \J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 3, June 1, Oct. H! “2 © i, ow 
Quebec, \F.H Hebard,| *“ 10, ‘* 10, “ 10) ee * 3. * & 
Wellington, \D. Chadwick, “«s, “* 9, ‘* 20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria, (new) |B- E. Morgan, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1} “* 17, “ 17, “ W 
Switzerland, |S. Chadwick, co 10, ** 16, “« 10 * 97, * 87, * OF 
Hendrick Hudson G. Moore, “om, * 8, ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.? 
Ontario, W. K. Bradish,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; ** 17, * 17, “ 0F 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | a. -_ om By? 


f 10) 
Westminster, Atwood, « go, .* 98, ** 20iJune 7, (€ .c. 7, Feb ¢% 
These ships 4re all of the firstclass, about 700 tons burthen, and are .ommanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Greatcare will betaken that te Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for eachadult, without 
wines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELI.MINTURN & Co..78South st 

FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 
yh E Royal Mail Steamships Britannia and Caledonia will leave Boston for the above 
ports as follows, viz. : 

Britannia on Saturday, June Ist, 1844. 

Caledonia on Sunday, June 16th, 1844. 
Passage to —— $120. To Halifax $20. 

pply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No. 3 Wall-street. 


CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO'" NDLAND. 

hier collected, Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits granted, 

on the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in the Provinces above by 

RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings. 

ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in Montreal, 
Quebec, Kingston, and Torento ; St. John and Frederickton, New- Brunswick, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. Johns. N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 
York. May 25th. 


may25 











EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W, LES.—Persons 

wishing to forward monev to their friends, can obtain the same,eil er by persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums ot 

£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
oO any amount, a at sight. without aiscount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincia] and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
ant town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

his is a desiravle and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 
Britain or reland, as it precludes loss by mei!. 
Printed lists of the various towns ov v'} ‘ch drafts are given, can be suppli 

Mar. ll-a & oc tf. S. J. SY) VFSTER, 22 W all-st..and 130Broadway. 


REFRIGERATORS! SHOWER BATHS!! 


ue above seasonable articles in every variety, received direct from the manufac- 
turers, and sold at manufacturing prices The Refrigerators are made on an im- 
proved plan, which entirely prevents them from ever getting fo The subscribers 
would also call attention to their assortment of housefurnishing arf?8lea, which will be 
found more complete than any other es avlishment in the city, which having been pur- 
chased for cash will be sold at low prices. The attention of the pub ic is particularly 
called to the shower baths at this establishment. The subscribers also beg to announce 
that they have just received un improved Freezer, for the use of families, by which that 
greatest of luxuries, ice cream, can be made in fifteen minutes, at a saving of nearly 
seventy per cent over that purchased of confectioners. Anextremely neat article, in 
the way of dish-covers, made of gauze wire, will be found quite desirable at this sea- 
son of the vear. 
june 1—3m, 





WHITTEMORE & TORRY, 45 Maiden Lane. 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
26] Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines his Practiceto 

DISEASES OF THE EYE 





and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
WEEHAWKEN HILL. 

OR SALE, SPLENDID BUILDING SITES.—From 30 to 60 acres of highly im- 
proving landson Weehawken Hill, bordering by two turnpikes two miles from 
Hoboken ; nearly all parts of the premises commanding charming views of the C'ty, 
Bay, Narrows, Islands, Brooklyn, &c., with a beautiful valley and cliff in the fore- 
ground, adjacent are the Pavilions recently purchased by the Hon. Daniel Webster ; 
and Highwoods, the seat of James G. King, Esq., and directly opposite the seat of John 
Ehlers, Esq. For heaith the situation cannot be surpassed. It is susceptible of divi- 
sion into several building sites without mutual interference. The grounds are well 
watered, and stocked with the best of gra‘ted fruits in full bearing, and ornamented 
with a great variety of flowering trees and shrubs. 

On a portion of the premises has been erected within the last twelve months, an ex- 
tensive building for the purpose of hatching and raising poultry, artificially, ab entirely 
new inventiou, (not on the principle now exhibiting,) and in full and successfni opera- 
tion, which has never before been accomplished, (Egypt apart,] although continually 
attempted ever since 1782. This invention being now indubitably perfected and sus- 
ceptible of extension to various parts of Europe and America ; the proprictor is desi- 








rous of uniting with a capitalist or association, in order to reap the reward of his Ih- 
dustry, at the same ume opening a profitable field for the employment of capital, ei- 
ther hy patents, or one large establishment kept secret near a great metropolis. For 


further particulars inquire of dove , 
aren ery . w.1.CA TELLO, on the premises. 
J : = - 7 





PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D —PROPRIETOR. 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
At the Office of the Albion, No. 3 Barclay-street. New York, and forwarded by the 





mails of that day to the different States of this Continent. 
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